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THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 


THE BEST 
SELECTION 
& PRICES 


160 Bank Street 


EENNY taproom's 

FOURTH ANNUAL 


THE ULTIMATE DIP THROWDOWN! 

Bring your best homemade dip along with 
your choice of bread, chips, veggies, etc. 

Each dip will be subjected to rigorous 
tasting & based on popular opinion a 
winner will be deemed the: 


“V 


HUGE WINTER 
CLEARANCE! 

GREAT GEAR FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

SALE ENDS FEBRUARY 12™ 


FARMHOUSE .COM 


10YENE 

TENDER 

Farmhouse's 

heartthrob Chef Jordan Ware. Lovingly fancy dinner specials for 
a very special night. And we’ll also feature some heartfelt wine 
pairings to add that extra touch of romance. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


“Swiftly 
intoxicating, 
elegantly chilled” 

- London Telegraph 
Spellbinding 18 -piece 
orchestra.. ..a mix of 
delirious romance and 
swooning nostalgia. 

7PM, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
FULLER HALL, ST. J. ACADEMY 

TICKETS $29 TO $56. On sale at the Catamount Arts Box Office. 
Call: 802-748-2600 Online: KingdomCounty.org 

SPONSORS: Lyndon State College, South Main Auto, Quality Motors, Bill and Donna Marshall, 
St Johnsbury Academy, Comfort Inn, Peabody and Smith Realty, Community National Bank, 
Diana and Jerry Senturia, Ronney Lyster and Abel Toll of the AutosaverGroup. 

MEDIA SPONSORS: : VB A : VPR SEVEN DAYS f£P 





Joshua Panda Band puts on ons of the best live shows I've aver seen. 

The energy and the oharlsma - Is so natural that you oan't help but be pulled In. 
— Ben Coe, The Artist Farm 


Get ready for 
Presidents Week 

* FRUCE PEAK with bluegrass 

Performing o rnn i,j n j hi UBS 

ARTS CENTER & r0CKm mues 

122 Hourglass Dr. I stowo, vi Tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 


SAT 2/16 • 8PM 


STEEP CANYON RANGERS 


J, Facebook.com/SPPAC I Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 

Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 

The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities In Stowe and beyond. 


THE ALL-NEW D5200, 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Hailing from North Carolina with smooth vooals, smart songwriting, 
ferocious instrumentals and jaw-dropping harmony, Steep Canyon 
Rangers are bringing Bluegrass to musio lovers aoross the USA and 
around the world. Their album Nobody Knows You is nominated Bluegrass 
Album of the Year at the 55th Annual GRAMMY Awards I 


SAT 2/23* 8PM 


with Josh Panda 
& the Hot Damned 


IN-STOCK 

$89995 


-24. 1 Megapixels 
-25600 ISO 


NEW! iPhone & iPad App 

Get prints directly from 
your iPhone or iPad! 

Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT S. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 


We Buy, Sell & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


GREEN 


MOUNTAIN 


cun&iw 




Thursday, February 7th • 4-Midnight 


An Evening with 
Sierra Nevada 

Killer lineup from a stalwart brewery 

~\!L . 7<- 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont prohibitionpig.com 
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Planned Parenthood® is your source for free, stylish PROPER ATTIRE® condoms. Condoms used 
consistently & correctly provide the best protection against STIs and help prevent unintended pregnancy. 


I Planned Parenthood 


of Northern New England 


| 1-866-476-1321, www.ppnne.org 



_ _ . author of 

Guyland: The Perilous World Where Boys Become Men 

Why are so many men adrift through their 20s? Author Michael Kimmel will talk about a new 
male developmental stage and offer a road map to a more conscious adulthood. 


Free Public Lecture 

Tuesday, February 12 , 2013 • 4:00 p.m. 
Sugar Maple Ballroom « Dudley H. Davis Center 
University of Vermont Campus 


Sponsored by the University of Vermont President's Office, Provost's Office, Center for Cultural Pluralism, Center for Health and Wellbeing/Counseling and Psychiatry Services (CAPS), 
Department of Political Science, UVM College Undergraduates Not Tolerating Sexism (CUNTS), Student Government Association (SGA), and Marsh Professor-at-Large Governor Madeleine Kunln 
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" f ucci beer." That's how Gov. Peter Shumlin 
Uappeared to characterize totally hop-tastic 
Vermont-brewed beer during an exchange with Seven 
Days reporter Paul Heintz last week. As reported by 
Heintz on the Off Message blog. Shumlin appeared 
to be joking when he said at a press conference he 
drinks Budweiser and not "that Gucci beer." "After 
all," Heintz wrote, "we've witnessed him imbibe a Hill 
Farmstead Edward or two in our time." That's the 
brewery referenced in the top-right corner of this 
page — the Vermont source of eight of RateBeer.com s 
top 10 new beers of 2012. 

But some Vermont beer geeks weren't laughing. 

"He put his foot in his mouth," said Three Penny 
Taproom co-owner Scott Kemer, whose Montpelier 

blackboard outside its doors with a message that 
read. "We don't sell Gucci bags." 

Kurt Staudter. executive director of the Vermont 
Brewers Association, took issue with Shummy’s 
apparent dis of local brew. "For him to bring up a 
company like Budweiser in that context is ludicrous." 
Staudter told Heintz. "Saying that is kind of like saying 
you like Aunt Jemima more than real Vermont maple 

goodness." 


Not everybody In the biz was worked up about 
Gucci-gate. 

"It doesn't bother me one bit." said John Kimmich, 

with his wife. Jen. "I think our governor can drink 
whatever he wants to drink. If someone likes light 
American lager. I cant fault 'em for it. I drink it myself 

But within the august halls of the Statehouse, 
some of Shumlin's fellow pots were quick to distance 
themselves from the gubernatorial buzz-kill. 

"I think, actually, there are a number of Vermont beers 
I wouldnt classify as being Gucci beers," Lt. Gov. Phil 
Scott told Heintz. "I think they're Vermont products 
that happen to be of high quality." 

Appropriately, the lite gov said he prefers light 
beers — and said he's not opposed to drinking a Pabst 
Blue Ribbon or even a Schlitz. But. he told Heintz. "If 

order a Switchback." 

What beer do Secretary of State Jim Condos, House 
Speaker Shap Smith and Senate President Pro Tern 
John Campbell drink? Find out by reading Heintz's full 
post at sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 




getting married? 


we© make this part fun. 

Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 

Cherry St. at the Church St Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetal.com 




Locally 


cally Operated 


Can’t make-up 
your mind? 


Let us help you 
find the perfect 
Valentine’s Day sift 

from our fabulous lines or 
choose a gift certificate 
(available in-store or on-line) 


Trish McEvoy • Laura Mercier 
Darphin • philosophy 
Fresh • NARS • smashbox 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 


Mirrer Mirror 


Comer of Main & Battery St, Burlin3ton 
802-861-7S00 • mirrormirrorvt.com 
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SAME MOVIE? 

Wow, reading Rick Kisonak’s review of 
Rust and Bone [Movie Review, January 
23] made me wonder: What film did he 
see? From his plot description I could 
more or less guess we watched the same 
film, but very little else in his review 
matched what I saw. I’ve read many of 
his reviews and generally appreciate 
them, but this hatchet job seems so out 
of the park, I’m intrigued. 

I’ve certainly had bad reactions to 
films that others have loved, so I’m not 
so much taking issue with what is, after 
all, his legitimate critique as just musing 
on how personality differences influence 
perceptions in such divergent ways. 

Rick refers to the film’s identity crisis, 
the poorly developed characters, the 
incoherent story line, maddeningly artsy 
and arbitrary, not to forget meaningless 
sex — where was that film playing? The 
film I saw had characters who caught 
and held my interest, and story lines 
that wove through its own complex 
weft, bringing a couple of very different 
worlds together in the random way it 
happens in the real world, and I didn’t 
find it far-fetched and self-indulgent any 
more than all art is. If that becomes a 
standard to avoid, how do we deal with 
Lang, Cocteau, Almodovar, Resnais, 
Stone, Kurosawa, Coppola? 

At the very least, I agree that Rick 
ought to get his refund for having sat 
through it all for only two stars' worth of 


cinema. Me, I definitely got my money’s 
worth and feel generous enough to give 

Ed Epstein 

MONTPELIER 


GREAT DAYCARES, TOO 

I definitely think an article on daycare in 
Vermont is valid [“Daycare Nightmares,” 
January 30]. However, this was only 
about negative experiences. We’ve used a 
home-based daycare for nearly five years, 
and Beth Sanders, the woman who runs 
it, is amazing and now a valued member 
of our family. There are many stories 
like this that I’ve heard. I know many 
working parents with young children 
and only hear raves about the programs 
they’ve chosen. This article makes it look 
like the situation here is horrible, and it’s 
not at all. I’d hope for a follow-up article 
reviewing the stellar programs such as 
Nurturing Young Minds. 

Joanne Jastatt 

BURLINGTON 


CHEATING THE SYSTEM 

It seems to me that getting off the system 
and going to work, if you possibly can, 
would so help the children [Poli Psy, 
“Poor Logic," January 30]. Children need 
to see a good work ethic. Unfortunately, 
people in Vermont make more being on 
the system. Add up all the housing ben- 
efits, food, health insurance, etc. — why 


TIM NEWCOMB 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTION: 

A letter in last week’s Feedback 
section titled “Biased Against 
Biomass" improperly identified 
Josh Schlossberg as a “paid activ- 
ist whose backing comes from the 
out-of-state group Massachusetts 
Forest Watch.” Schlossberg does 
not work for or get funding from 
Massachusetts Forest Watch, 
which is an all-volunteer operation; 
he runs the Vermont field office for 
Washington, D.C.-based Energy 
Justice Network. He’s lived in the 
state for 11 years. 


would anyone want to work? Personally, I 
think the whole Vermont system needs to 
change. I think fewer children would be 
in Department of Children and Families 
custody if parents were held to a higher 
standard than what the DCF demands. 

I'm wondering, also, how much is the 
state spending on sending people to get 
a better education? How many people 
are being paid to take some college 
class, say, through CCV, and the minute 
they get the check, they quit school? I’ve 
seen a person do this for three years: get 
the $3000 check and then quit. That’s 
$9000 in three years for not having to 
do much of anything. 

Sarah Oavis 

RUTLAND 


EMERGENCY, INDEED 

[Re “Checkout Time? Leaders Question 
Program That Puts Vermont’s Homeless 
in Motels,” January 30]: I’ve worked for 
Spectrum, COTS and Women Helping 
Battered Women, and I can tell you that 
the entire system of emergency housing 
is abused. I was a contracted town ser- 
vice officer on behalf of die Department 
for Children and Families, and because 
my supervisors demanded it, I was hous- 
ing women who were dealing and smok- 
ing crack and not victims of domestic 
violence. It was well known within the 
organization that it was happening, but 
nobody did anything to change it, de- 
spite my and my colleagues' objections. 

Bradley Riley 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


SEVEN ISN'T ENOUGH 

You might have included Steve Delaney 
in your lineup of nationally known jour- 
nalists residing in Vermont [“Dateline 
Green Mountains,” January 23]. Delaney 
is a veteran journalist and correspon- 
dent for NBC News. He covered presi- 
dential candidates from 1964 through 
1984, served as resident correspondent 
in the Middle East for four years and 
covered the State Department during 
the Iran hostage crisis. After NBC, 


Delaney served as host and correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science Monitor's 
cable newcast, Monitor Radio. He is 
now a voice on Vermont Public Radio 
and is completing his third novel. When 
rendering news as the sage voice of 
Christian Science Monitor radio, he 
provided balanced and provocative in- 
sights, with a timbre that resonated like 
Walter Cronkite’s. 

Joe Heyer 

COLCHESTER 


REMEMBERING A REVEREND 

[Re "Papering Over History,” January 23]: 
While I was delighted Kevin J. Kelley 
chose to address a neglected portion of 
Vermont history in assessing the role of 
both the Burlington Free Press and the 
Burlington Daily News in forming public 
opinion during the period, I was disap- 
pointed how the important roles of the 
local clergy were marginalized in the 
case of Dr. Alex Novikoff. Kelley states, 
“Several UVM faculty members and 
Burlington religious leaders defended 
Novikoff 's rights." Kelley duly cited Rabbi 
Max Wall but omitted that 18 religious 
leaders came to Novikoff's defense. 

Interestingly, a member of the 
Catholic diocese, UVM alumnus Rev. 
Robert F. Joyce (who would later serve 
as bishop), was serving as a trustee of the 
university at the time of the case and was 
unwavering in his support of Novikoff's 
rights. In the final vote on whether to 
retain Novikoff, Rev. Joyce was the only 
trustee to vote in Novikoff’s favor. 

The civic roles of Rev. Joyce are often 
diminished, but, as a Vermonter, he sup- 
ported local higher education at both 
UVM and Champlain College and pro- 
moted interreligious relations through 
his collaborations with Rabbi Wall. This 
factor should be taken into account to 
provide a more inclusive view of atti- 
tudes of the time and accurately docu- 
ment the details of the historic events. 

Joseph Perron 
WINOOSKI 

FEEDBACK » P.20 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must... 

■ be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, Vf 0S402-1164 



Cheese Traders’ 
Fondue 

ig minute tecipe! 

For 2 persons you w ill need: 

1 bag of Cheese Trader’s 
Homemade Fondue mix (14oz) 

1 Yi cup of Sauvignon Blanc 
1/2 clove of garlic, peeled 
2 tsp corn starch 

1 loaf of bread, cut in bite-sized cubes 

• Rub walls of the Fondue pot with the 
garlic; optionally leave garlic in the pot 

• Gently heat white wine, then - over 
medium heat - add tondue mix one 
handful at a time. Stir constantly in a 
figure 8 motion until cheese is melted 
before adding the next handful. 

• Dissolve the cornstarch in a bit of white 
wine, add to the fondue. Keep stirring 
in a figure 8 motion until the Fondue 
binds. 

• Remove from stove and place on the 
fondue burner at very low heat. 

• Spear cubed bread, dip in cheese, and 
enjoy the rest of the wine! 



Storewide 

Savings! 

u p To 40% Off 


February 14-18 



REAL WOOD FURNITURE 


372 N. Winooski Ave. 

862-601 3 / samsunfinishedfurniture.com 
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THURSDAY 2/7 

CRAIG MlTcHELL 
cRE* • MASHTADoN 
KATA t COM VAY 
STAVRoS • D JAY BARoM 
RoBBlE J • VIDI VlCl 
DAKoTA • MARlo 

BONE MARROW DONOR 
REGISTRATION ON SITE 

A-DOG VIDEOGRAPHY 
T-SHIRTS, BUTTONS 8 MORE 


FRIENDSFORADOG.COM 



Red Square 

Spreadm'fhel«/e/ 


WED 2/6 WILDCAT O’HALLORAN 7PM 

FRI 2/8 AARON FUNN 5PM 

EASTBOUND JESUS 8PM 
DJ MIXX 9PM / WILD ADRIATIC 9:30PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 2/9 PERRY NUNN SPM 

DJ RAUL 6PM 
JOHN FRIES BAND 8PM 
DJSDUR05 HFM/DJMASH10D0NHPM 
TUE2/12 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 2/13 HAYLEY JANE & THE PRIMATES 7PM 
DJCRE8 11PM 

THU 2/M ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 

ZACK DUPONT TRIO 7:30PM 
D JAY BARON /DJCRE8 10PM 


Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: visw.dieesetradero.com 


l$6 CWrOt Sf • FS9-F909 

rcdsquarcYf.co»i 





STELLA MAE 

96 Church St Burlington I 802 864 2800 I Stella-Mae.com 


JAY ^ PEAK Mountain Mardi Gras February 1 4th at JAY Spl PEAK 


MONROE 

SLIM STRAIGHT 


Free Admission to 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8TH 6-9pm TOWER BAR 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9TH 4-9pm INTRN L ROOM 

Resort wide food specials, February 6th-9th. 

For all the details go to 


Clubhouse Grille 


Menus from $50 per couple for including 3 courses and a 
complimentary glass of sparkling wine. 

Visit for completed menus. 

Reservations highly recommended. 


SPECIAL MENUS AVAILABLE AT THE FOUNDRY, 
ALICE S TABLE, AND THE CLUBHOUSE GRILLE 


and 
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We used to call this the Romance & Bridal Issue, but of course not all weddings have 
brides. Some COMMITTED COUPLES don't have weddings at all, while others tie the 
ifter a very long time together. That's the subject of a story by Kevin J. Kelley in 
d, demonstrating the lengths we'll go to for the one we love, Ken Picard 
unusual nuptial customs. Megan James tells how Moretown's bliss 
RIDGE came to be the picturesque site of her own wedding. Alice Levitt checks out 
the WEDDING menus of some New Americans. Meanwhile, Dan Bolles gets behind 
ti ie lovestruck lyrics of local songwriters. And if you don't understand this week's 
cover spoof visit PINTEREST.COM. Happy pinning! 


NEWS 

14 Dueling Cultures: Post- 
Newtown, Vermont Gun- 
Control Supporters Are 
Gaining Ground 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

16 The State Police Advisory 
Commission: Who Are 
They Serving and What 
Are They Protecting? 

BY KEN PICARD 

18 Last Prostitution-Ring 
Perp to Be Sentenced, but 
It’s Not Over Yet 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

ARTS NEWS 

22 A Stowe Innkeeper Puts a 
New Spin on “Hotel Art” — 
and It’s for Sale 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

23 A New Burlington 
Writers’ Co-op Debuts Its 
“Off the Page” Series 

8Y KIM MACQUEEN 

24 New Look for Green 
Mountains Review 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

24 Burlington Ensemble and 
Oriana Singers Pair Up for 
Purcell’s Tragi-tainment 

REVIEWS 

67 Music 

Elephants of Scotland, Home 
Away From Home-, Panton Flats, 
Panton Flats 
76 Movies 

Stand Up Guys; Warm Bodies 


FEATURES 

30 Union Rites 

Love & Marriage: Wondrous 
or wacky, wedding rituals 
encompass the customary and 
the customized 

32 To Wed, or Not to Wed 

Love Sc Marriage: Longtime 
unmarried couples talk about 
finally tying the knot — or not 
BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

34 Blissed Out 

Love & Marriage: A young 
couple diversify their organic 
farm — with DIY weddings 
BY MEGAN JAMES 

36 Hurts So Good 

Love & Marriage: Local 
musicians tell the stories behind 
their love songs 

38 Life During Wartime 

Theater: Time Stands StiUby 
Vermont Stage Company 
BY ALEX BROWN 

40 Culinary Crossroads 

Food: Taste Test: The Bistro at 
Ten Acres 

44 Feasting, Home Style 

Food: The best Jordanian 
wedding caterer in Vermont, for 

BY ALICE LEVITT 

62 Not Fade Away 

Music: An interview with Yo La 
Tengo's James McNew 
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12 Fair Game 


21 Drawn & Paneled 

Novel graphics from the Center 
for Cartoon Studies 


41 Side Dishes 

Food news 
BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


70 Gallery Profile 

Visiting Vermont’s art ve 


85 Mistress Maeve 
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11 The Magnificent 7 
46 Calendar 
58 Classes 
62 Music 
70 Art 
76 Movies 


VIDEO - 


Stuck In Vermont: Welcomlngthe 
Achindas. After fleeing the Democratic 
Republic of Congo and living apart for 8 years, 
Robert Achinda and Iris family have been 
reunited in Vermont. Mr. Achinda wa 
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dear^lucy. 

The Men’s 
1000 Mile 
Boot 



AS COMFORTABLE 
AS THEY ARE 
BEAUTIFUL, 
INSPIRED BY 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FROM THE 
EARLY 1900S 

Made in America 



COr-JSTRLlG 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 



Lingerie 
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HEALTHSOURCE 

FLETCHER ALLEN IS BRINGING GOOD HEALTH TO YOU 


SAVE THE FISH (AND EAT THEM TOO!): SELECTING AND 
PREPARING SUSTAINABLE NEW ENGLAND SEAFOOD 

Olaf Jensen, PhD, Institute of Marine & Coastal Sciences, Rutgers University 
when Tuesday, February 19, 6:30-8:30 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 

THE ART OF GROWING FOOD 

Ellen Ecker Ogden, author of The Complete Kitchen Garden 
when Tuesday, February 26, 6:30-8:00 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 

Healthsource educational programs are offered by Community Health 
Improvement at Fletcher Allen. These programs are FREE and offer healthy 
lifestyle classes. Pre-registration is required by calling (802) 847-2278 or 
registering online at FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource. Please note class 
location and directions are provided upon registration. FREE parking is 
available onsite for all classes. 

FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 

ansEi 


61 Church Street * aristelle.com ^ 802-497-3913 


tOM&ulUV 


/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 


Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 


COMPLETE PATIENT-FIRST CARE FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE. 

CARING, CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE.. 



55 Main ST. Suite 3 Essex (unction • 802-879-1802 • www.champlainObGyn.com 






mon mead and Lily B's Mexican 
chocolate cupcakes, or take the 
sweet route in Shoreham where 
Champlain Orchards' own apple 
turnovers complement ice ciders. 
Lincoln Peak Vineyard keeps it 
classic with combinations such as 
a Marquette red and custom truf- 
fles from Middlebury Chocolates. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 52 


ONGOING 


FORWARD 

THINKING 


Felix Wai and PJ McHenry know how 
to put ideas into action. As retail 
coworkers, the two tossed around 
ideas for a venue that would celebrate 
Burlington's art, food and music 
scenes. Their brainstorms became a 
reality last year when they found a 
space on Pine Street behind Speeder 
& Earl's. Now, ArtsRiot consists of a 
main gallery and six artist studios, 


SATURDAY 9 & SUNDAY 10 

© FLAVOR 
PROFILE 


WEDNESDAY 13 

Rising Star 


TUESDAY 12 

Collaborative Effort 


THURSDAY 7 & WEDNESDAY 13 

Behind the Scenes 


TUESDAY 12 

Cult Classics 



Wednesday, March 27 at 7:30 pm 

MainStage, Tickets start at $15 


Tickets on sale: 

Flynn Members-2/5 at 10 an 
General Public-2/11 at 10 an 

Season Sponsor (COmCdSt. 


Wi2*r 



GRAND OPENING 
SPECIAL < 


$45 


FOOT 

REFLEXOLOGY 
SPECIAL 

60 minutes. 

Includes foot soak, 

foot massage. 


DE-STRESS 
& WARM UP 

WITH A QUALITY 

MASSAGE! 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Tax and Spin 


A fter botching the initial rollout 
of his budget plan last month, 
Gov. peter shumlin is trying to 
hit the reset button. 

And this time, he’s going for the 
mommies. 

Standing at the front of a preschool 
classroom at Burlington’s Trinity 
Children's Center on Monday, the gover- 
nor sought to spotlight his family-friendly 
proposal to invest $17 million in childcare 
subsidies. 

Surrounded by three working moth- 
ers, an indoor playground and plenty of 
construction paper, Shummy deployed his 
soothing, nice-guy voice to make his case 
for what he kept calling a “compassionate” 

Rather than taking the proverbial 
gloves off, Shummy and his entourage had 
to take their not-so-proverbial shoes off to 
comply with classroom dress code. 

“I just gotta say from my heart and I 
suspect Vermonters agree with me: This 
is about our children. It’s also about our 
moms and our parents,” Shumlin said of 
his plan to cut childcare costs for up to 
6000 families already receiving state sup- 
port and extend access to another 900. 

"I know it’s been suggested by some 
that our proposal isn’t compassionate,” 
he continued. “I would argue there’s no 
greater compassion that we can have as 
Vermonters than taking care of all of our 
children and giving them all a strong start.” 

Shummy’s softer press offensive fol- 
lows last month's rocky rollout of what he 
called a “package to prosperity." Critics on 
the left characterized it as a plan to stick it 
to the poor. 

It all began with the governor’s second 
inaugural address, during which Shumlin 
pitched paying for the expanded childcare 
subsidies by cutting $17 million from the 
state’s $26 million match to the federal 
Earned Income Tax Credit. Last year, that 
program provided some 44,000 working 
Vermonters with a tax break or lump-sum 

Progressives pounced. Republicans 
panned the plan. And, most troubling for 
a governor facing a Democrat-dominated 
legislature. House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morrisville) said he had “strong” reser- 
vations about the funding scheme. 

Nevertheless, Shumlin doubled down 
on the plan two weeks later in his budget 
address to the legislature. Further in- 
flaming liberals, he used Reagan-esque, 
welfare-slamming language to propose 
capping Reach Up benefits to the most vul- 
nerable Vermonters at three consecutive 
— and five total — years. 

That, he said, would save the state $6 


million and, better yet, force those bums to 
get a damn job. 

Legislators weren’t exactly overjoyed. 

"I'm not sure where these jobs are these 
folks are going to get,” said Rep. ann pugh 
(D-South Burlington), who chairs the 
House Human Services Committee. 

“Quite frankly, I think many people 
have viewed the proposal with a great deal 
of skepticism,” Smith said this week of 
Shumlin’s overall budget plan. “I do think 
the way the childcare subsidy is proposed 
to be paid for has colored people's view of 
a whole suite of proposals." 

In recent weeks. Smith and Sen. TIM 
ashe (D/P-Burlington), who chairs the 
Senate Finance Committee, have been talk- 
ing up decoupling elements of Shumlin’s 
proposal and considering them separately. 


THE COST OF 
[EXPANDED CHILDCARE] 

SHOULD BE 
SPREAD TO THE BEST 
OFTHE STATE. 

JACK HOFFMAN 


“There is a tremendous hesitance to 
touch the Earned Income Tax Credit, 
which is the single most effective anti- 
poverty measure in U.S. history,” Ashe said. 
“To link the childcare subsidy with a two- 
thirds deletion of the EITC, I think, are 
two unrelated policy questions.” 

Not in Shumlin's view. Perhaps in 
reaction to the threat of legislative med- 
dling, Shumlin said last week, “I feel very 
strongly that my education ‘package for 
prosperity’ is just that: It’s a package. 
And we need to pass every part of the 
package.” 

He added, "If you pull out one leg from 
under it, the whole thing falls apart.” 

Smith’s reaction? 

“I don’t think that kind of language is 
helpful,” the speaker said, I think the leg- 
islative process is always about give and 
take. It’s not about take and take.” 

Why is Shumlin so adamantly opposed 
to finding another funding mechanism for 
his otherwise popular childcare subsidy 
expansion? 

“Talking about alternatives sounds 
great until you try and go find them,” he 


said Monday. “There isn’t new money out 
there to be spent.” 

That’s coming from a guy who just two 
weeks ago managed to find $17 million in 
new revenue by taxing something most 
people had never heard of: those “break- 
open” tickets sold at the local Elks Club 
and American Legion post. 

Asked if he had any other tricks up his 
sleeve, Shumlin said, “I would suggest that 
if they were there, we would have pro- 
posed them.” 

jack hoffman of the Public Assets 
Institute, a Montpelier think tank, said he 
plans to offer some alternatives. 

“I think there are other tax expendi- 
tures we could look at reducing that would 
hit a different group of people than cutting 
the Earned Income Tax Credit, which is 
taking money from the poor to give to the 
poor,” he said. 

In Hoffman’s view, “The cost of [ex- 
panded childcare] should be spread to the 
rest of the state.” 

Of course, that notion collides with 
Shumlin's staunch resistance to raising 
“broad-based taxes,” which in Montpelier 
parlance typically refers to income, sales 
and rooms and meals taxes. 

“As I’ve said many times, Vermont’s big- 
gest challenge is not that our taxes are not 
high enough. It is that they are too high,” 
Shumlin said last week. 

Fair enough. But why is it more ac- 
ceptable to raise narrowly based taxes on 
the working poor than it is to raise broad- 
based taxes on the rest of us? 

After all, semantics aside, reducing 
a tax credit is no different than raising 

If he's to succeed at expanding access 
to childcare — a laudable and universally 
popular goal — he’ll have to provide a 
more convincing answer than he has 
thus far. 

Selling childcare subsidies to the day- 
care crowd is easy. The tough part of the 
job is coming up with a palatable funding 
source — one with a realistic chance of 
passing muster with a newly assertive, and 
seemingly disenchanted, legislature. 

It'll be tough, but didn't we elect 
Shummy to get tough things done? 

Where in the World 
is Shumlin Sandiego? 

The good news for Shumlin is this: He’s 
headed to sunny Miami this Wednesday 
for a three-day trip to help court foreign 
investors for a $600 million develop- 
ment project planned for the Northeast 
Kingdom. 

And that’s just the beginning of the 
gov's world tour. Next month, he'll head 
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to Brazil for five days. In September he’ll 
travel to China for a week and a half, 
according to Secretary of Commerce 

LAWRENCE MILLER. 

During each of these trips, Shumlin 
plans to promote Vermont economic de- 
velopment projects funded by the federal 
EB-5 investor visa program, which pro- 
vides green cards to those who drop half a 
million bucks into qualifying projects. 

While in Miami, Shumlin will talk 
up Vermont’s oversight of EB-5 projects 
to investors and attorneys attending a 
conference of the American Immigration 
Lawyers Association, according to bill 
stenger. The Jay Peak co-owner is the 
mastermind of the Northeast 
Kingdom project — and the 

manager, incidentally, is 
Shumlin's former campaign 
manager and deputy chief of 

staff, ALEX MACLEAN. 

"South Florida is an enormous market 
for immigration,” Stenger said. “It’s prob- 
ably one of the most productive trips we 

According to Miller, Shumlin's travel 
expenses will be covered by a special 
fund established by the legislature in 2011 
that draws revenue directly from EB-5 
investors. Each time one of them invests 
in a Vermont project, they owe the state 
a $1500 fee — and that money is used to 
promote the state program. Projects that 
preceded the 2011 law can be billed back 
for those costs. 

“The reason it sounds so fucking com- 
plicated is because it is,” Miller said. 

As for whether the governor should 
be flying around the world to promote a 
private-sector project. Miller said there’s 
no question. 

“I'm not sure how I could ask him to 
spend 10 or 15 days this year differently 
that would have a bigger impact in terms 
of thousands of jobs," Miller said. 

Legislative Landing 

The debate over basing F-35 fighter jets 
in Burlington is set to crash-land in the 
legislature this week. 

Rep. george cross (D-Winooski) says 
he and at least five other Burlington-area 
lawmakers are introducing legislation 
in the House calling on the Air Force 
to remove Vermont from consideration 
during the first round of basing decisions 
for the next-generation war plane. 

The Winooski rep says he was in- 
spired by a recent letter signed by 16 local 
clergy members who staked out the same 
position. 

"It makes sense to me. Let’s find out 
more about it,” Cross says. “This plane 
certainly has a very bad reputation among 
military experts.” 

It wouldn't be the first F-35 resolution 
the legislature has considered. Back in 
2010, the body overwhelmingly backed 
a resolution in favor of the planes — but 


pros or cons of basing at the time.” 

Though opposition to the plane has 
grown since then. Cross concedes his 
resolution is a long shot. He says several 
one-time cosponsors have pulled their 
names offit 

“Some thought the wording might be 
too strong,” he says. “Others might have 
been spoken to by someone. I don't know 
who spoke to them or why.” 

Swift Passage 

Now that former Massachusetts senator 
scott brown is out of the running for the 
seat opened up by John Kerry’s appoint- 
ment as U.S. secretary of state, 
Bay State Republicans have 
been looking high and low to 
find a candidate. 

When a reporter asked 
former governor jane swift if she’d be in- 
clined to run, she gave a surprising answer: 
No, because she’s moving to Vermont. 

Sure enough, when Fair Game caught 
up with Swift, the ex-gov said she's al- 
ready enrolled one of her three children at 
Rice Memorial High School for next year 
and is shopping for real estate somewhere 
between Middlebury and Burlington. 

Swift was appointed CEO of 
Middlebury Interactive Languages in 
August 2011, and the company recently 
decided to transfer all its far-flung employ- 
ees to its namesake town, she explained. 

“It’s definitely hard to leave the 
Berkshires and it will always feel like 
home, but we’re really excited about the 
move to Vermont,” she said. 'It’s got a 
great quality of life and a lot of things are 
similar to western Massachusetts in a lot 
of ways.” 

Fair Game simply couldn’t resist asking 
whether Swift might one day get back in 
the fray and run for office in Vermont. 

“I have not even registered to vote 
in Vermont yet, so right now I’m very 
focused on building this company," she 
gamely responded. “That’s a significant 
commitment for the foreseeable future." 

Doesn’t sound like you're ruling it out! 

“You know what, I never rule anything 
out,” she said. © 

(Disclaimer: Tim Ashe is domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days publisher and coeditor 
Paula Routly.) 
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Dueling Cultures: Post-Newtown, Vermont 
Gun-Control Supporters Are Gaining Ground 
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O ld and new Vermont coex- 
ist in relative harmony as a 
result of many shared values: 
conservation, for one. There’s 
trouble between them now, however, as 
rural traditions clash with cosmopolitan 
sensibilities on the issue of gun control. 

The conflict — which is as much 
cultural as geographic 
— is evident in the 
recent decision by a 
Morristown shooting 
range to ban members 
of the Burlington 
Police Department from conducting 
target practice there. The Lamoille 
Valley Fish and Game Club barred 
Queen City cops in retaliation for the 
Burlington city council’s move to ban as- 
sault rifles and high-capacity magazines 
within city limits. 

In a written statement last month, 
the Burlington PD called it ‘‘unfortu- 
nate’’ that a “much-needed community 
dialogue regarding gun control" has 
resulted in the loss of one of its principal 
training grounds. Police Chief Michael 
Schirling declined last week to elaborate 
on that delicately worded response, 
other than to emphasize that his depart- 
ment has taken no position on the pro- 
posed assault-weapons ban. 

Ed Wilson, a 40-year member of the 
Lamoille Valley group, defended the 
ostracism in an interview at the out- 
door firing range, which was quiet last 
Saturday at 8 a.m. “It's not as though 
they have no other places to shoot,” 
Wilson said, adding, “We felt we had to 
make a stand.” 

Wilson said a majority of the 400 
families who make up the club’s mem- 
bership probably think Burlington 
deserves to be slapped for consider- 
ing action that would infringe on gun 
owners' rights. “It would be so ironic for 
our members to be shooting here and to 
watch the Burlington police roll in with 
... weapons they can bring to our town 
but we can’t bring to theirs,” he said. 

Burlington City Councilor Norm 
Blais (D-Ward 6) isn't apologizing for 
the assault-weapons ban he sponsored, 
which has the support of Democratic 
Mayor Miro Weinberger. “I’m embar- 
rassed to say it took the tragedy in 
Newtown to lead me to do this, but we’ve 
just been lucky that nothing like that has 




happened here,” Blais says. “We do need 
to take the basic step of prohibiting the 
kind of rifles and high-capacity maga- 
zines that have nothing to do with hunt- 
ing.” The council’s 10-3 vote to advance 
the proposed ban implies that most of 
Burlington agrees with Blais. 

The rest of Vermont? Not necessarily. 

Gun-rights advocates scored a 
Statehouse victory last month, when Sen. 
Phil Baruth (D-Chittenden) withdrew a 
bill banning assault weapons in the face 
of organized opposition. Now they’re 
targeting a bill sponsored by Rep. Linda 
Waite-Simpson (D-Essex Junction). 
Gun Owners of Vermont, a group that 
holds monthly meetings at the Rutland 
American Legion, has declared that it is 
“committed to a no-compromise posi- 
tion on firearms ownership rights." 

Waite-Simpson’s bill, H.124, is 
broader than Baruth's bill but does not 
ban assault weapons. The legislation 
would, however, tighten Vermont’s fa- 
mously lax gun laws in several significant 
ways by prohibiting possession of high- 
capacity ammunition clips; requiring 


background checks for anyone buying 
a firearm at a gun show; barring felons 
from owning guns; instituting a manda- 
tory safety course as a condition for car- 
rying a concealed firearm; requiring the 
state to report people with acute mental 
illnesses to the national gun-purchase 
background-check system; and repeal- 
ing a ban on sale or use of gun silencers. 

Waite-Simpson says gun violence in 
her own community is what motivated 
her to propose the legislation. She’s re- 
ferring to two gun deaths in 2006 that 
resulted from a murderous rampage 
at Essex Elementary School and the 
2009 suicide of 15-year-old Aaron Xue, 
who was a classmate of one of Waite- 
Simpson’s daughters. 

“This is here. This is real,” she de- 
clared at a Statehouse news conference 
last week. 

One of the bill’s co-sponsors, Rep. 
Adam Greshin (I-Warren), admitted that 
Vermont ranks as one of the safest states. 
“But we live in a larger society,” he added. 
Winooski Police Chief Steve McQueen 
told assembled reporters that “large 


numbers of individuals are coming into 
Vermont to purchase firearms to pro- 
tect their turf” in drug wars. And state 
Rep. Mike Yantachka (D-Charlotte) ob- 
served, “Firearm regulations from one 
state to another look like Swiss cheese, 
and Vermont happens to be one of the 
holes.” 

The Lamoille Valley club’s Wilson, 
who is a registered gun dealer, rejects 
such arguments and the legislation they 
have spawned. Like many gun-rights 
advocates, Wilson takes an absolutist 
position on the Second Amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution, as well as Article 
16 of the Vermont Constitution, which 
declares in part: “The people have the 
right to bear arms for the defense of 
themselves and the state.” 

He says these rights are “God-given” 
and cannot be abridged by the state or 
any town. Wilson declares gun rights to 
be “the most important rights because 
what good are the other rights if you're 
dead or enslaved?" 

Greshin is familiar with that line of 
reasoning. Referring to Article 16, the 
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state rep insists that “nothing in our bill 
threatens this right." And he adds that 
“even our most sacred rights do come 
with some limitations,” such as the 
exclusion of libelous speech from First 
Amendment protections. 

During a later interview, Waite- 
Simpson waived a wad of identically 
worded messages she's received from 
opponents of her bill, saying, “This is 
about as helpful as Nancy Reagan tell- 
ing us to ‘just say no to drugs.”’ Echoing 
that, Essex resident Ge Wu — mother 
of Aaron Xue — says 
gun-rights groups won't 
even discuss rules re- 
lated to the safe storage 
of weapons. Her son 
took his own life using 

belong to anyone in 
his family and was not 
properly secured. 

“The pro-gun people 
aren't even willing to 
support the education 
part," Wu says. 

But those pro-gun 
people may now be out- 
numbered as the state’s 
population — and its 
politics — changes. An 
articulate defender of 
the pro-gun position, 

Wilson regards the 
Waite- Simpson bill as a 
serious threat and an il- 
lustration of a multifac- 
eted culture clash in Vermont. “I haven’t 
had to worry about it with guns,” he 
adds, “until now.” 

Greshin agrees that the gun-control 
debate reflects a divergence of values 
as the state’s population becomes more 
metropolitan and diverse. “Vermont is 
no longer the rural state that everyone 
thinks it is,” Gershin observes, pointing 
out that about one-third of the popula- 
tion lives in Chittenden County. 

The old Vermont of hunters and 
target-shooters may be slowly vanish- 
ing. According to the Department of 
Fish & Wildlife, Vermont issued 91,039 
hunting licenses to state residents in 
1987 — about 25,000 more than were 
issued in 2011. 

Councilor Blais speculates that sup- 
porters of gun control now constitute “a 
silent majority” in the state, suggesting 
that the Vermont wing of the NRA “is 
something of a paper tiger.” But Blais 
says he’s puzzled by the absence of an 
organized gun-control movement. In 
other left-leaning states, high-profile 
liberal politicians have led that charge. 

Here in Vermont, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
is a gun-toting hunter who recently 


announced he prefers Budweiser to 
“Gucci” brews. The state’s congres- 
sional delegation has historically 
ducked gun issues for fear of alienating 
sportsmen. But just last week, U.S. Sen. 
Patrick Leahy (D-VT) convened a high- 
profile hearing on gun-control legisla- 
tion in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
he chairs. 

While he doesn’t support President 
Obama’s call for a ban on assault 
weapons and high-capacity magazines, 
Leahy is sticking his neck out farther 
than ever before, spon- 
soring a bill to punish 
“straw purchasing” — 
when someone buys a 
gun for someone who is 
prohibited from acquir- 
ing one himself — and 
to crack down on gun 
trafficking. 

Back in Montpelier, 
pro-gun-control law- 
makers are demonstrat- 
ing the savvy they will 
need to get their bills 
passed. Uniformed 
police officials stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder 
with eight House law- 
makers at last week’s 
press conference. 
Afterward, Waite- 
Simpson organized a 
firearm show-and-tell, 
during which Capitol 
Police Chief Les Dimick 
laid out seven unloaded rifles from his 
personal collection, including a semi 
automatic Colt AR-15. 

Waite-Simpson said she wanted to 
give her gun-shy colleagues a chance to 
become acquainted with firearms. The 
Essex lawmaker certainly is. She says 
she has no issue with guns and, to prove 

volver and a hunting rifle — which she 
occasionally takes to a Richmond range 
for shooting practice. Her daughters, 
ages 18 and 20, have also learned to 

But Wilson is not convinced. He 
tells a story that's similar to Waite- 
Simpson’s: He learned to shoot at age 8 
in a range his father built in the cellar 
of the family’s home near Elmira, N.Y., 
and passed on shooting skills to his own 
children, now ages 38 and 40, who in 
turn are teaching his grandkids. 

But Wilson comes to a different 
conclusion: To him and many others, 
guns are a fundamental right that must 
be defended against any restrictions. 
“This goes back a long way," Wilson 
declares. "It’s a strong tradition that has 
to live on.”® 
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The State Police Advisory Commission: Who Are 
They Serving and What Are They Protecting? 
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H ow much can the public find 
out about internal investiga- 
tions of police wrongdo- 
ing? Very little, according 
to advocates for greater government 
transparency. 

What’s worse, they complain, is that 
the commission being touted as the 
statewide model for public accountabil- 
ity of law enforcement — the State Police 
Advisory Commission (SPAC) — actually 
conducts most of its business behind 
closed doors and releases almost noth- 
ing about its own findings. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Last year, state lawmakers asked 
the Department of Public Safety's Law 
Enforcement Advisory Board (LEAB) to 
consider whether the results of investi- 
gations of police misconduct should ever 
be made public. Currently, those find- 
ings are confidential unless an officer is 
charged with a crime. 

On January 15, LEAB released a 
51-page report recommending, among 
other things, that all law enforcement 
agencies in Vermont adopt a body “mir- 
roring” SPAC. The seven-member civil- 
ian board, which typically meets every 
other month and reviews all internal 
affairs investigations of state troopers, 
provides nonbinding disciplinary rec- 
ommendations, as well as other policy 
advice, to the commissioner of public 

“They’ve certainly given me some 
very useful information, which in some 
instances caused me to pause and look 
differently at the discipline I was going 
to impose,” says Vermont Public Safety 
Commissioner Keith Flynn. 

By law, the all-volunteer SPAC has 
discretion to release any of its findings 
to the public. In reality, however, that 
almost never happens. Robert Appel, 
the outgoing executive director of the 
Vermont Human Rights Commission, 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee last 
week that adopting a SPAC-like model 
for all police agencies in Vermont would 
be a big mistake. 

"I would caution against going 
down that road unless there’s signifi- 
cant reform to SPAC,” Appel told the 


committee, which is considering legisla- 
tion to expand public access to police 
records. “The Vermont constitution says 
that public officials are accountable to 
the people. To me, this is not a viable 
scheme of accountability.” 

SPAC was created in 1980 following a 
state police scandal that became known 
as the "router bit affair.” An employee of 
a Lyndonville tool company who moon- 
lighted as a state trooper was accused of 
giving fellow troopers router bits he’d 
stolen from the company. 

The internal affairs review — and 
subsequent cover-up by a St. Johnsbury 
police sergeant and other troopers - 
prompted a wider investigation into 
VSP’s internal affairs and ultimately 
led then-governor Richard Snelling to 
demand the resignation of state police 
commissioner Francis Lynch in 1979. 
that year. Corporal Howard 


happens in executive session, during 
which no official notes are taken. 

As Appel told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, SPAC has released the find- 
ings of its investigations only once in 
its 30-year history. That case involved 
an allegation that Trooper Jared Hatch 
violated the state police bias-free policy 
when he detained two illegal immigrants 
during a September 13, 2011, traffic stop 
on 1-89 near Middlesex. 

That highly publicized arrest sparked 


trooper implicated 



router bit case, committed suicide at the 
Statehouse to protest the negative pub- 
licity that ruined his career. 

SPAC was envisioned 
board that would improve public 
oversight of police internal af- 
fairs reviews. But its own PR 
effort has been virtually non- 
existent SPAC’s website list 
its members but includes nc 
biographical information 
about them. The commis- 
sion’s minutes are consid- 
ered public information, 
but they're not available 
online and can only 
be viewed by visi 
ing Flynn’s office in 
Waterbury. 

Several people 
in the criminal 

eluding one prom- 

of the group. 

SPAC’s minutes 
dating back to 
1994 — the earliest 
year for which the 
Department of Public 
Safety has records — 
confirms Appel’s claim 
that most of the commission’s bui 


protests by Vermont’s civil libertarians 
and immigrant-rights groups, who ac- 
cused the trooper of racial profiling. 
Critics noted that Hatch never cited the 
driver, a U.S. citizen with a valid driver’s 
license, with speeding, even though he 
was clocked going 88 miles per hour in 
a 65-MPH zone. 

Instead, the trooper questioned the 
vehicle's passengers, both of whom were 
migrant farm workers from Mexico, 
and asked for proof of U.S. citizenship. 
When they couldn’t produce any. Hatch 
notified Border Patrol, which initiated 
deportation proceedings. 

In its review of the case, the Vermont 
Human Rights Commission concluded 
that racial profiling had occurred. The 
incident prompted Gov. Peter Shumlin 
to enact new state policy prohibiting 
troopers from asking individuals about 
their immigration status unless they’re 
suspected of a crime. 

But SPAC reached a different con- 
clusion about Hatch's behavior. In 

the traffic stop, SPAC exonerated the 
trooper, concluding that his actions 
;re “free of improper bias and in 
ompliance with all applicable 

It wasn’t the first time Hatch 
had been accused of racial 
profiling — or that SPAC had 
been asked to weigh in on 
his conduct. One year ear- 
lier, Appel referred a case 
to then-commissioner 
af public safety Thomas 
Tremblay in response 
to a phone call Appel's 
office received from an 
‘interracial couple who 
alleged that Hatch 
had racially profiled 

According to the 

fidavit, on July 16, 
2010, he stopped a 
rental car, driven by 
an African-American 
man, for backing up 
on the Exit 7 north- 
bound onramp to 1-89 
Berlin. The driver 
issued a ticket, but 
the trooper interrogated the driver's 
partner, a white woman, about their 
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travel plans, origins and how much cash 
they were carrying. The couple’s young 
children were in the back seat of the car 
at the time. 


Appel also questioned the diversity 
of SPAC’s membership. According 
to the Department of Public Safety 
website, “By statute, SPAC is made 


When the woman informed the up of independent Vermont citizens 


trooper that they had S1200 on hand 
and were headed for a flea market 
in Queens, N.Y. — as well as a mall in 
Holyoke, Mass. — the trooper contacted 
a K-9 unit to search the vehicle for 

"Based on my training and experi- 
ence,” Hatch wrote in his affidavit, “I 
know that Queens, N.Y. is a source city 
for narcotic traffickers. Further, I know 
that Holyoke Mall ... is a location that is 
commonly used by drug traffickers as a 


CAN'T GET AN ANSWER, 

WHAT'S A GENERAL 
CITIZEN GOING TO GET 
OUT OF THIS PROCESS? 

ROBERT APPEL 

location to obtain narcotics and conduct 
drug transactions." 2£ 

A drug-sniffing dog subsequently 
discovered an eighth of an ounce of 
marijuana in the car. The driver was 
charged with drug possession, con- 






Last week, Appel told lawmak- 
ers that the couple, fearing police 
retaliation, declined to file a formal 
complaint with the VSP or the Human 
Rights Commission. Appel declined 
to identify the couple and redacted 
their identifying information from the 
affidavit. 

Shortly after receiving the call, how- 
ever, Appel filed his own complaint on 
the couple's behalf and requested an 
internal affairs review by the public 
safety commissioner and SPAC. He said 
it went nowhere. 

“Despite my repeated efforts to 
find out what, if anything, happened 
with that investigation, I never heard. 
Stonewalled, zero, nothing, no out- 
come,” Appel told lawmakers. “If I, 
as executive director of the Human 
Rights Commission in my official ca- 
pacity, can’t get an answer, what’s a 
general citizen going to get out of this 
process?” 


who have no connection the Vermont 
State Police." The problem, Appel ex- 
plained, is that membership on SPAC 
is “highly stacked" with criminal jus- 
tice insiders. 

The chair of SPAC is Nancy Sheahan, 
a partner with the Burlington law firm of 
McNeil, Leddy and Sheahan. She serves 
as counsel for the Vermont League of 
Cities and Towns and routinely repre- 
sents municipalities that get sued for, 
among other things, police misconduct. 
Sheahan didn't return a call 
seeking comment. 

L Other SPAC members include 

I Ugo Sartorelli, a former parole 
board member; Patti Pallito, a 
managing director at the cap- 
tive insurance firm Aon Corp 
and the ex-wife of Corrections 
Commissioner Andy Pailito; 
Tom Crowley, a former state 
senator and retired judge; 
Shirley Jefferson, an associate 
dean at Vermont Law School; 
Laura Williams, a retired state 
employee; and Leo Willey, a 
retired state trooper who left the 
force in 1996. Only one member 
of the group returned a phone 
call from Seven Days. 

SPAC member Willey, who spent 
25 years as a state trooper — and was 
Flynn’s commanding officer when 
Flynn was on the force — confirmed 
that most of SPAC’s business, includ- 
ing all of its internal affairs discussions, 
happens behind closed doors. Asked 
about the Taser death of Macadam 
Mason case, for example, he said he 
could “neither confirm nor deny" that 
the commission ever discussed it. 

Willey, who was appointed to SPAC 
by former governor Howard Dean, 
also confirmed that the commission 
doesn’t compile statistics on the 
number of cases it reviews or which 
ones result in disciplinary action or 
criminal charges. 

Allen Gilbert, executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
of Vermont, said he’s never seen 
anything produced by SPAC other 
than its exoneration of Hatch. Such 
sparse reporting, he said, doesn’t 
instill much public confidence in the 
process. As he puts it, “It’s kind of 
hard to have faith that the internals 
are getting some sort of independent 
review and a good judgment is being 
made, because we don’t know what 
the recommendations are.” © 
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LocM-matters 


Last Prostitution-Ring Perp to Be Sentenced, 
but It’s Not Over Yet 


i 

s 
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W hen the U.S. Border Patrol 
agents arrested Jose 
Tomas Flores-Rocha for 
bringing Hispanic prosti- 
tutes to "service" workers on Vermont 
dairy farms, their search turned up a 
mysterious business card. 

The card read “Don Chingon” — 
Spanish slang for “The Man" or “The Main 
Man." Underneath that moniker was the 
name Alejandro Enrique Y Hernandez, 
with a Hyde Park, Vt., address. 

“The Man” turned out to be Alejandro 
Enrique Young-Hernandez, also known 
as Alex Young, a former state prison 
guard who was then employed as a case 
aide with the Vermont Department for 
Children and Families, connecting needy 
families with state assistance programs. 

Young-Hernandez spent six years 
keeping prisoners in line as a state cor- 
rectional officer in St. Johnsbury in the 
late 1990s, but soon he could be the one 
behind bars. On Thursday, February 7, 
Young-Hernandez will be sentenced 
in U.S. District Court in Brattleboro for 
lining up Vermont customers for New 
York prostitutes who would perform sex 
acts on up to 10 farmworkers a day. 

Coincidentally, the federal law to 
which he pled guilty is called the Mann 
Act. 

Young-Hernandez is the last of the 
four defendants to face sentencing for 
their roles in a prostitution ring that au- 
thorities began uncovering in 2011. 

But new developments suggest the 
investigation is not complete — and 
may expand to snare other players. The 
FBI last week secured a search warrant 


to perform a forensic examination of 
a Blackberry that belonged to Flores- 
Rocha, a 55-year-old illegal immigrant 
from Mexico who was the prostitution 
ringleader. 

FBI Special Agent Wayne E. 
Shuptrine wrote in the warrant ap- 
plication that authorities believe the 
password-protected cellphone — pres- 
ently stored in a Homeland Security 
evidence locker in South Burlington 

photographic evidence that could lead 


show that Young-Hernandez was hired 
in 1996 as a correctional officer at the 
Northeast Regional Correctional Facility 
in St. Johnsbury, earning $19,094 a year. 
He was promoted three years later and 
was earning $31,324 when he left the 
Department of Corrections in 2002. 

Young-Hernandez's next job was 
at the state Department for Children 
and Families, where he earned $40,000 
as a human-services case aide in the 
Morrisville field office. In that position, 
he provided case-management help for 


14 and stayed that night at the Quality 
Inn on Shelburne Road. 

The next day, Flores-Rocha brought 
the woman to three different farms to 
meet migrant laborers. At the first one, 
she sexually serviced four men. At a 
second farm, she met another four cus- 
tomers and at a third farm, two more. 

The fee was $50 for 15 minutes, court 
records say, and she and Flores-Rocha 
planned to split the money at the end 
of the trip. The night of March 15, they 
stayed at the North Star Motel, also on 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FARMWORKER PROSTITUTION RING CASE 

SUGGEST THE INVESTIGATION MAY EXPAND TO SNARE OTHER PLAYERS. 


investigators to additional “customers 
and co-conspirators.” 

Young-Hernandez told investigators 
he met Flores-Rocha — a stocky man 
with short hair — on the Hyde Park farm 
where he resided, and the two began ex- 
changing phone and text messages. The 
arrangement they worked out, according 
to authorities, is that Young-Hernandez 
took requests from farmworkers who 
wanted a prostitute and texted their 
addresses to Flores-Rocha in New York. 
Young-Hernandez, who is in his fifties, is 
a native of Mexico who became a natu- 
ralized U.S. citizen. 

As he awaits sentencing, Seven Days 
has uncovered new details about his 
tenure asastate employee. Public records 


families, interviewed clients and did 
other clerical and office work, says Dawn 
O’Toole, DCF’s director of operations. 
O’Toole said she had no firsthand expe- 
rience working with Young-Hernandez 
and that state personnel policies pre- 
vented her from saying anything more. 

O’Toole did disclose that Young- 
Hernandez was relieved of duty in June 
2011 following his arrest on federal 
charges and terminated from DCF two 
months later. 

Federal authorities stumbled onto the 
prostitution ring on March 16, 2011, after 
Border Patrol agents stopped Flores- 
Rocha and a woman he was pimping. 
According to court records, the pair had 
driven up from Queens, N.Y., on March 


Shelburne Road. The next day, the duo 
went to another farm, where she ser- 
viced two more men. They were en route 
to another farm when Border Patrol 
pulled them over. 

When the agents searched Flores- 
Rocha’s truck, they found a green ledger 
book containing the names, addresses 
and phone numbers of numerous farms 
in Vermont and New York. The ledger 
also contained contacts at each farm and 
a list of the women providing prostitu- 
tion services, with a tally of farmworkers 
serviced beside each name. 

In the truck, agents found a GPS unit 
with farm addresses stored in it. They 
also confiscated two cellphones belong- 
ing to Flores-Rocha: a Nokia Blink that 
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contained addresses frequented by 
the pimp and the password-protected 
Blackberry. 

In his warrant application to search 
the Blackberry, the FBI’s Shuptrine 
reveals that an employee of the North 
Star Motel in Shelburne told investiga- 
tors that Flores-Rocha had stayed at the 
hotel on nine separate occasions under 
numerous different names between 
April 2010 and the time he was busted 
in March 2011. Each time, Flores-Rocha 
checked in with different young females 
that the motel employee guessed were 



between 16 and 20 years old. On every 
visit, he paid in cash. 

Young-Hernandez had been supply- 
ing customer names and addresses to 
Flores-Rocha since at least the fall of 
2010, the FBI agent wrote. 

But the prostitute found with Flores- 
Rocha was not underage. The woman 
told federal agents she was not under 
the influence of drugs and did not ex- 
perience violent acts from Flores-Rocha 
or any of the farmworkers she serviced. 
In fact, federal prosecutors argued for a 
lenient, 18-month jail term for Flores- 
Rocha in part because the woman was 
“not particularly vulnerable based on 
her age or personal circumstances.” 

“She was in her thirties, claimed to 
be living with family in New Jersey in 
a stable living environment, expected 
to receive half the profits from the 
venture with the defendant and was a 
prostitute before coming to the United 
States," Assistant U.S. Attorney Heather 
Ross wrote in a June 2012 sentencing 
memorandum. 

Ross wouldn't discuss the prostitution 
case beyond what’s in the public record. 
Young-Hemandez’s lawyer, Burlington 
attorney Frank Twarog, declined com- 
ment for the story. 

SevenDays spoke with several people 


who know Young-Hernandez from the 
migrant farmworker community, but 
none would talk on the record. One 
acquaintance said Young-Hernandez 
went by “Alejandro” among farmwork- 
ers but was known to Vermont farmers 
by the more American-sounding “Alex 
Young." He was well liked by many 
farmers for providing translation ser- 
vices, the source said, and well liked by 
workers for hanging out and bringing 
them clothes from Walmart. 

Another person who knows Young- 
Hernandez says he fre- 

I quently drove farmwork- 
ers to a mobile Mexican 
consulate that comes to 
Vermont twice a year. He 
did so as recently as last 
July — more than a year 
after he was brought up on 
federal charges. 

But as Ross points out in 
a new court filing, Young- 
Hernandez's motivations 
were not entirely altruistic. 
“He marked up the costs 
of goods and services he 
sold to the farm workers as 
much as 30 to 50 percent,” 

| The first source said 
| prostitution appears to be 
• commonplace on Vermont 
dairy farms, which collec- 
tively employ between 1000 and 3000 
migrant laborers. This person said that 
when he delivers food and other neces- 
sities to them, workers are “constantly 
asking" him to connect them with 

Still, he was shocked when Young- 
Hernandez was arrested for his role in the 
prostitution ring. “1 had no idea he was 
involved in that at all,” the source said. 

Flores-Rocha and two other co- 
conspirators all faced up to five years 
in prison for violating the federal Mann 
Act, but each received reduced prison 
terms of 10 to 18 months. One of the 
pimps remains incarcerated at a fed- 
eral prison in Philipsburg, Penn., with 
a scheduled release date of May 10. 
Another was released November 16 after 
serving 10 months and subsequently 
deported. Flores-Rocha, the ringleader, 
was deported back to Mexico after serv- 
ing an 18 -month prison sentence. 

As for Young-Hernandez? He is 
cooperating with federal authorities in 
exchange for a more lenient sentence. 
In her sentencing report, Ross asks the 
judge for a downward departure from 
the five-year sentence the crime carries. 
“Young-Hernandez should receive a 

in this scheme,” Ross writes. ® 
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Feedback 


In Praise of Public Access 

We received more than a dozen letters in response to Andy Bromage's January 
23 feature, “Keeping Watch," about the future of public-access television. 
Excerpted below, they're proof that people are not only watching but also 
learning from and engaging in it. 


Andy Bromage brings up a lot of great 
issues about access television’s quest for 
relevance and funding in a changing media 
and communications terrain. I’d like to 
point out that there’s not three but five pub- 
lic-access TV stations based in Chittenden 
County. In addition to VCAM, RETN and 
CCTV, there are Lake Champlain Access 
Television in Colchester and our small but 
active station, Mt Mansfield Community 
TV, in Richmond. 

Angelike Contis 

JERICHO 

Over the years I have worked with 
all three of our local channels, and I 
firmly believe that their dedication, 
professionalism and technical skills 
play a large role in strengthening the 
vibrant, thriving democracy that we 
have — and take for granted at our 
peril. Whether it is hosting local pro- 
grams on diverse topics of interest 
as well as presenting controversial 
subjects that the mainstream media do 
not air, covering the nuts and bolts of 
governmental and educational meet- 
ings, or teaching us how to make our 
own media, the role that public-access 
television plays in our communities is 
vitally necessary if we are to be well- 
j- informed citizens with exposure to 
8 diverse points of view. 

We need to back local media orga- 
5 nizations in every way possible, and, if 
2 current funding mechanisms change, 
B we need to come up with new ways to 
support them and the use of the public 
airwaves for the public good, 
j- Kristin Peterson-lshaq 

ESSEX JUNCTION 

g I have counted on the savvy and ex- 
o pertise of RETN staff to help bring to 
vibrant life the experiences of people 
in my art classes. I took part in a 
§ weeklong teacher-training program, 
“ where faculty modeled best practices 
|> while also helping educators learn ef- 
“ fective ways to share video skills with 
their students. It was one of the very 
best educational training experiences 
I have ever experienced in 30 years of 
teaching. 

< Far from being a place just for the 
§ tech-sawy generation, there is an open- 
“■ arm welcome there for all who want to 
8 


learn the skills and language of video 

Ginny Mullen 

BURLINGTON 

This past fall, the Fleming Museum 
was able to produce, with the help of 
RETN, seven hourlong educational 
programs covering a broad range 
of cultural programming including 
poetry, gallery tours, distinguished 
lectures, even a performance of tra- 
ditional Balinese music. The produc- 
tions are available to view not only on 
RETN’s channel and website but via 
our own YouTube channel that extends 
our reach internationally. 

RETN facilitates free equipment 
training and rental and expert advice, 
and then airs the productions through 
its many outlets. This has proven to be a 
win-win scenario for both organizations 
and helped us to realize an important 
goal for the museum in a manner that 
was both easy and affordable. We con- 
sider RETN an essential partner in our 
expanding media outreach. 

Janie Cohen 

BURLINGTON 

Cohen is director of the Fleming Museum. 

I am a teacher who is active in get- 
ting my students into the community. 
RETN, the public television station in 
Burlington, has been an incredible sup- 
port. I brought two students in to par- 
ticipate in a three-day video training. 
My students not only became motivated 
but were also engaged throughout all of 
the sessions. Josh said to me, “I think 
I can really use cameras to show what 
I learn in school.” This experience has 
transformed the way Josh thinks about 
learning. The other student, Brandon, 
was so excited to take footage of snow- 
boarding and show what is possible. 
Public-access television has to continue 
to get funded because it truly changes 
how our community sees itself. 

Kimberly Ead 
BOLTON 

I have been collaborating with RETN 
for the past decade in order to bring 
my students a most unique and life- 
changing experience in media educa- 
tion. The great folks at RETN assisted 


us in starting our own student-run 
broadcasting studio. They have trained 
me, trained my students, and, most re- 
cently, worked with me to teach adults 
the art of producing quality media. Our 
program has won us national acclaim 

Jay M. Hoffman 

BURLINGTON 
Hoffinan is Vermont’s 2013 
Teacher of the Year. 



Public-access television has been an in- 
tegral part of community in Chittenden 
County, especially for Hunt Middle 
School. RETN actively seeks out teach- 
ers to provide opportunities to enhance 
history, science and language arts in 
their own neighborhoods. Students 
learn skills necessary for their future in 
a competitive digital world. Media allow 
thoughts and ideas to travel from the 
classroom to the community and beyond. 

Kathy Hevey and Deb Rossell 
BURLINGTON AND CABOT 

As a small nonprofit without the luxury 
of a marketing budget, I cannot empha- 
size enough the importance of free ser- 
vices and education that public-access 
stations provide. Over the last five years, 
the staff of Linking Learning to Life has 
learned how to operate video equip- 
ment, edit using iMovie and get our ma- 
terial aired. I really have no idea how we 
would have been able to develop these 
essential skills without RETN. 

Lindsey Lathrop 
BURLINGTON 

Public-access stations are integral to de- 
mocracy. In Essex Junction, an average 
of 2.4 percent of registered voters attend 


the annual meeting. That’s about 178 
people voting on a multimillion-dollar 
budget that will affect more than 9000. 
Many more people watched the meeting 
a few days later because they couldn’t 
make it that night. CCTV is working with 
Essex Junction to cover our upcoming 
annual meeting live, so residents who 
can’t be there can watch in real time. It’s 
a first for the village, and hopefully the 
beginning of a successful partnership of 
technology and democracy that encour- 
ages more people to participate in village 
government. We couldn't do it without 
CCTV. Public-access television funding 
should be handled like a utility; equal 
access to government is as essential as 
electricity. 

Elaine Sopchak 

ESSEX JUNCTION 
Sopchak is a trustee of the vil- 
lage of Essex Junction. 

Since August, the Greater Burlington Y 
has been hosting “The Y Connection,” a 
live call-in program on CCTV Channel 17, 
and it’s an effective way to deliver news 
and information about our programs and 
services. We believe public-access televi- 
sion matters, and we hear from a lot of Y 
members and friends who agree. 

Recently, Rosemarie C. from Burlington 
wrote to us and thanked us for a program 
we aired on recovery from injury. “Before 
seeing your program and then meeting 
with the Y trainer, Casey, I was afraid to 
attempt any form of exercise for fear of 
exacerbating my injuries,” she said. ‘What 
a great service you have provided getting 
those of us with injuries moving and stay- 
ing strong during recovery.” 

Since the work of the Y takes us 
far beyond our walls, this episode and 
all the others are “messengered” to 
public-access TV stations in Grand 
Isle, Richmond, Jericho, Underhill, 
Shelburne, Colchester and many more 
through a clever sharing service called 
the Vermont Media Exchange. Our 
show, this service, and viewing the Y 
Connection are provided for free. 

More than broadcasting programs for 
the community made by the community, 
public-access TV also trains people 
on equipment and provides affordable 
workshops on technology, advocacy 
and much more. I just attended an in- 
sightful workshop on marketing trends 
in Vermont featuring a panel of local 
experts, all for the cost of lunch. I hope 
public-access television sticks around 
for a very long time. 

Cal Workman 

WILLISTON 

Workman is communications director of 
the Greater Burlington YMCA and pro- 
ducer of "The Y Connection" on CCTV. 
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A Stowe Innkeeper Puts a New Spin on “Hotel Art” 
— and It’s for Sale 


W hen eben burr and his busi- 
ness partner, pat mcgrath, 
bought the Mountain 
Road Resort in Stowe 
in 2007, it was "just before the world 
ended,” as Burr puts it. He's referring to 
the financial collapse the following year 
that, for them, almost resulted in a fore- 
closure on the property — which com- 
prises a pair of buildings with 31 guest 
rooms between them, several smaller 
buildings and 16 acres of woods filled 
with trails. “We bought it back [from the 
bank] in 2011,” Burr says with a look of 
satisfaction. 

No wonder he's pleased. This wasn't 
just any long-distance real estate deal 
— though the partners do live in New 
York City. For Burr, 41, the renovation of 
the resort has a twofold goal: to “bring 
some modernism back to Vermont,” he 
says of the midcentury buildings being 
refurbished; and to create “an art hotel.” 
Both aims are already being realized, 
though the proprietors will hold off on 
a grand reopening until all the rooms 
are complete — probably this spring. 
Meanwhile, Burr has transformed even 
the rooms that still sport dainty vintage 
wallpaper by adding multiple pieces 
of original art, as well as new beds and 
carpeting. 

His objective, Burr explains, is to 
fill every room with contemporary art 
— so far, primarily by artists he knows 
in New York, though he’s “more than 
open” to connecting with Vermont art- 
ists. Everything is for sale: If a guest at 
the resort seeks to buy a work. Burr will 
connect the patron directly with the 
artist. “The artists get all the proceeds 
from the sale,” he says, noting the work 
ranges widely in price, from about $100 
to $9000. When a work is sold, the artist 
replaces it with another, thus ensuring a 
steady flow of new pieces for Burr and, 
potentially, more income for the artist. 
It's a tidy and sustainable loop. 

Besides potential sales, artists get 
another perk from the deal: “We are 
trading artists a piece of work for a stay 
at the hotel,” Burr says. “It’s an unusual 
exchange that has attracted the atten- 
tion of many amazing artists, some of 
whom are in the permanent collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
National Gallery of Art, the Corcoran 




THE COLLECTION 
OE AT MY WHIM. 


EBEN BURR 

[Gallery of Art] and the Whitney 
[Museum of American Art].” He believes 
that Mountain Road Resort has the larg- 
est non-museum collection of “emerg- 
ing and mid-career artists on display 
anywhere in the United States." Nearly 
70 are listed on the hotel’s website, with 
links to the artists’ own. 

It’s an eclectic collection, to be sure. 
Burr has an eye for uniquely compelling 
pieces, and transports them personally 
from New York to Vermont. Though all 
the work can be called contemporary, 
and most is two-dimensional, no par- 
ticular style or medium reigns supreme 
here. There are color and black-and- 
white photographs, figurative and ab- 
stract paintings, screen-prints, collages 
and more. Some of the artists are well 
known; others are beginning their ca- 
reers. All of them are quite good. 

Then there is the odd, not-for-sale 
bit of lodge kitsch, such as the mounted 
bear head — and paws! — over the bar. 
It was a gift from a contractor, Burr 



explains. Those paws were apparently, 
and creepily, meant to hold a rifle; now 
they proffer a magnum of champagne. 

The moment you step inside the 
Mountain Road Resort, it’s apparent 
that Burr eschews the “ye olde” New 
England aesthetic. Just off the registra- 
tion area — which offers a tantalizing 
plate of homemade cookies — a light, 
high-ceilinged great room beckons. An 
enormous hearth with a crackling (gas) 
fire anchors onesideof the room, a bank 
of tall windows the other. Handsome, 


contemporary couches and chairs are 
arranged companionably, and a lot of 
artwork adorns the white walls. A pris- 
tine, all-white breakfast room is around 
the corner, just past the small bar. 

When Burr gives a tour of the space 
and some of the guest rooms on a recent 
afternoon, it quickly becomes clear that 
he loves telling the stories behind the art 
as much as he enjoys the art itself. And 
every piece does have a story — about 
the artist’s life, or how Burr met him 
or her, or what speaks to him about the 
work. “It’s kind of fun to have the col- 
lection be at my whim,” he says with a 
smile. “But there's nothing too sexual or 
violent here — it is a hotel.” 

Burr himself cuts a stylish figure: 
Tall and slim, he's nattily dressed, from 
the hipster shoes to the dandyish vest 
and tie to the cream-colored Kangol 
cap atop his close-cropped brown hair. 
Now working in boutique real estate 
and financial marketing in New York 
City, Burr is a native of Washington, D.C. 
He played guitar in punk bands — part 
of the indie scene that grew up around 
Dischord Records — before earning 
degrees in industrial design. In 2001, he 
bought and designed a nightclub, Luxx, 
in the Williamsburg neighborhood of 
Brooklyn, then sold it a couple years 
later. Now Burr comes home from his 
Manhattan job to his wife and 2-year- 
old son, and builds furniture — a bed, 
some bookshelves — “for fun,” he says. 
Surprisingly, he’s also “a dessert nut” 
who loves both making and eating them. 
“Baking is my passion," Burr reveals. 

In Vermont, he puts his design savvy 
to work at the Mountain Road Resort. 
Burr is looking forward to finishing all 
the guest rooms, as well as an adjacent 
building that will become a yoga studio. 
“In the spring we’re going to start having 
events,” he says. “I can't wait for that. 

“What this hotel has to offer the most 
is being in Vermont,” Burr adds. “If we 
can offer something different with the 
art, and it's always changing, we'll have 
accomplished what we set out to do.” © 
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A New Burlington Writers’ Co-op 
Debuts Its “Off the Page” Series 



S ETH STEINZOR, 

lawyer by day 
and poet the rest 
of the time, took 
the podium in Studio B 
last Saturday night at 
Burlington's north end 
studios. The room itself 
had been transformed 
from its daytime person- 
ality as a Zumba studio 
into a softly lit haven of 
literature, complete with 
microphone, refresh- 
ments, seating for a small 
crowd and books for sale. 

As the opening act 
of the newly formed 

the Page,” Steinzor read from his 
book-length poem. To Join the Lost. And 
that’s where the similarities to just about 
every literary event you’ve ever attended 
stopped. 

Steinzor didn't just intone from the 
book: First, he passed out printed copies 
of the passage he planned to read. Then 
he assigned four audience members spe- 
cific parts, as if the crowd were getting 
ready for its first reading of a play. To Join 
the Lost is a modern retelling of Dante’: 
Inferno, featuring various 
latter-day souls walking around 
in Hell with demons lopping 
off their extremities. Steinzor 
needed one man to play a demon highway 
patrolman, a second to play Lee Atwater, a 
third to play someone named Bunky and a 
fourth to stand in for Dante himself. 

Never mind that Steinzor was flanked 


planned “Off the Page” on March 2, Weiss 
“Off will bring musical accompaniment: a 
clarinetist 

Novelists and co-op members mart 

FILLMORE and MARK PENOERGRAST TOUnded 

out Saturday's event by reading from their 
works-in-progress. Pendergrast, who has 
also published several books of nonfiction, 
urged audience members to email him 
with feedback on what does and doesn’t 
work in his forthcoming novel. A third 
event is scheduled for April 6. 

Seven Burlington-area writers formed 
the group last fall because “some of us 
i-op members have 
; of the publishing 
world, and it's a jungle out 
■ugh,” Weiss said. 
“And I wanted to find ways to be a writer 
within the community, not just when I'm 
sitting at my computer." 

Co-op members hit on the idea of a 
inthly reading se 


flU ' 


by a lifesize, hand-painted, cardboard kick-start progress toward a grander goal: 


mile of the 13th-century Italian po 
Dante sat folded in a chair, silently watch- 
ing the proceedings. 

Dante was a contribution of susan 
weiss, who is working on her second 
novel when she’s not teaching writing at 
the Community College of Vermont. A 
cofounder of the 6-month-old co-op, she 
helped organize Saturday's event, and cre- 
ated the cardboard poet with the aid of an 
artist friend in Massachusetts. 

“We’re kind of playing around with 
the idea of audience participation,” Weiss 
said. For her reading later in the evening, 
she passed out cardboard “desks” and 
invited the audience of about 30 people 
to participate in a writing exercise fol- 
lowing a prompt When she reads from 
her novel-in-progress during the second 


dedicated writers’ room in Burlington. 
Beyond the three “Off the Page” events 
this spring, for which co-op members 
have agreed to share organizational duties 
and costs, many of the group's plans are up 
in the air. Its stated mission is to support 
and interconnect a community of writ- 
ers and readers while exploring different 
voices and forms. The group is open to 
new members, but has yet to agree on 

“It’s an evolving group, and we're still 
deciding how big to make it,” Weiss says. © 
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NEW LOOK FOR GREEN MOUNTAINS 
REVIEW 

Green Mountains Review is sticking out its tongue at you. 

Not really. But the current issue of the biannual literary journal, housed at 
Johnson State College, does have a striking cover, designed by w. davio powell. 
In the image by New York artist Urs Fischer, a human tongue protrudes 
cheekily from a hole in a sheet of drywall. 

The cover has drawn both positive feedback and a few "politely chastising 
letters," says jacob white. GMR"s fiction editor since 2010, who, with poetry 
editor Elizabeth powell, is spearheading the journal's "new direction." "We do 
like the idea of challenging readers' expectations.” 

For a journal celebrating its 25th birthday — founding editor and poet neil 
shepard edited the landmark anniversary issue preceding this one — GMR 
looks surprisingly young. The back cover of the current issue bears a photo 
of Eileen Myles, an activist poet to whom a large section of the journal is 
dedicated. (The New York Times has called her a central Figure in "a new 
literary avant-garde.") The pages are studded with well-known names: Lydia 
Davis, frequent New Yorker contributor James Robison, poet Gary Soto. 

But newcomers have a place in GMR, too: the issue showcases a poem from 
Burlington's ben aleshire. editor of The Salon. (Another Vermont poet featured 
is St. Michael's College professor adrie kusserow.) 

White says he and Powell are "very proud of the accomplishments of Nell 
Shepard and want to continue building on the legacy he's had as editor." At 
the same time, they'd like to "open the journal to a more diverse range of 
voices and bring it into a more contemporary conversation." 

By building an active web presence. White says — including online- 
only content — GMR has raised its profile and experienced a "little surge of 
readership among younger writers.” The print version took a circulation hit 
with the demise of big retailers such as Borders: current circulation stands at 
just over 1000, down from 1500 a few years ago. 

The new GMR has switched from a 6-by-9-inch format to a 6.5-by-7.5-inch 
one that "looks more square, more fun to read, feels a little more whimsical in 
the hand," White says. 

Indeed, the 161-page journal is easy to slide into a backpack, in tune with 
a sensibility that White calls "edgier, frankly playful" — and, to an extent, DIY. 
While a JSC fund and donations cover the journal’s production and printing 
costs, "we don't have really a paid staff, so to speak," White says. "We all do it 
because we love it, and we put a lot of time into it.” 

If White and Powell are "trying to rip [the journal] at the seams a little bit 
and see what happens," as White says, they aren't lighting too far out into 
avant-garde territory. In the past three years. White notes, GMR has produced 
"three Best American Poetry selections, one Pushcart Prize and multiple 
Poetry Daily selections" — strong traditional bona fides. 

White, whose own story collection will be published by Leapfrog Press 
in October, says he hopes to keep old and new trends in "tension." "We think 
of (GMR] as a party where the people you expect least to get together get 
together and see what happens." he says. "You like it to feel a little precarious." 

MARGOT HARRISON 

Green Mountains Review can be purchased at greenmountainsreview.com, or 
ask at your local bookstore. 


Burlington Ensemble and 
Oriana Singers Pair Up for 
Purcell’s Tragi-tainment 


E arly on in Henry Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas, the chorus urges 
Dido to cheer up because 
"grief should ne’er approach 
the fair.” Alas for the Carthaginian 
queen, this is opera, where the fair 
almost inevitably come to grief. By the 
end of this 1688 work. Dido’s Trojan 
lover Aeneas has abandoned her, and 
she has committed suicide. 

But it’s not the story’s familiar 
tropes that have moved audiences for 
centuries; it's Purcell’s music. “The 
music is absolutely, 
incredibly stun- 
ning,” says bill 

METCALFE, who will 
conduct a perfor- 
mance of the opera 
on Saturday after- 
noon at Burlington’s 
College Stri 
Congregational 
Church. The semi- 
staged production 
is a collaboration 
between Metcalfe’s 

munity chorus, 

the ORIANA SINGERS, 
and BURLINGTON 
ensemble. BE found- 
ers MICHAEL DABROSKI 

and sofia hirsch will 
play violin in the five-member orches- 
tra along with harpsichordist Elizabeth 
metcalfe (Bill’s wife), violist Liz reid and 

cellist ARIANA FALK. 

Metcalfe is an exuberant fan of 
the work; he has already directed 
Dido and Aeneas six times. Most of 
these performances have been with 
the 30-member Oriana Singers, and 
the most recent was in 2008 at St 
Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington. When 
Dabroski approached him about join- 
ing forces on the opera for a concert in 
BE’s 90/10 series, Metcalfe jokes, “It 
took me probably about a quarter of a 
second to say yes.” 

Like the conductor, the soloists 


have long experience with the work: 
mezzo-soprano jill levis as Dido, bari- 
tone william bickford as Aeneas and 
alto linda radtke as the Sorceress will 
all be reprising their roles; and mezzo 
aimee bushey, as Dido’s sister Belinda, 
has performed other parts in the opera. 

Levis, a voice teacher recently re- 
tired from the University of Vermont, 
will be singing Dido for the fourth time. 
She explains that in this performance, 
even the semistaging will be spare — a 
few symbolic costume accessories 
and some minor 
blocking — so 
as not to detract 
from the English 
Baroque compos- 
er’s score. “The 
so gor- 
aus that people 
will be moved 
by the sounds 
they’re hearing," 
she promises. 

Levis recom- 
mends listening 
to Emma Kirkby’s 
Dido for a taste of 
Purcell’s magic; 
for Metcalfe, no 
one surpasses 
Janet Baker. Both 
sopranos’ live 
performances of “Dido’s Lament," the 
final and best-known aria, are available 
on YouTube. 

For Dabroski, the opera made per- 
fect sense, not just for its music and 
minimal staging requirements but 
because it lasts a mere 55 minutes. 
BE's 90/10 concerts, which distribute 
90 percent of profits among six local 
charities (Rock Point School is the 
highlighted charity at this concert), 
tend to draw “a lot of people who’ve 
never been exposed to classical music,” 
he notes. Some come to support the 
charities; others are drawn by the 
concerts’ ticket prices — a mere $5 in 
advance and a $10 suggested donation 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


THE MUSIC IS SO 
GORGEOUSTHAT 

PEOPLE WILL BE 
MOVED BY THE 
SOUNDS THEY'RE 
HEARING. 





at the door. Staging a typical four-hour 
opera is “asking a lot" of such audiences, 
Dabroski says. 

Anyway, Metcalfe opines, length 
is not necessarily a plus in conveying 
the classical story's essence: “It takes 
Berlioz four hours to tell the same 
story [in his opera Les Troyens], It takes 
Purcell one. And who's to say which is 
more moving?” 

Purcell’s Dido is not exactly Virgil's 
tale. The composer and his talented li- 
brettist, Nahum Tate, added a Sorceress 
who, with her gaggle of witches, tricks 
Aeneas into leaving by taking on the 
form of Jove’s messenger, Mercury. 

“[Purcell] knew what good enter- 
tainment is,” Radtke explains. The 
Sorceress soloist adds that witches 
were not just very English — “they 
come right out of Macbeth" — but 


quite real to people at the time: “Across 
the ocean, we were hanging them,” she 
points out, in the Salem Witch Trials 
of 1692. Radtke will wear horns. “I’ll be 
scary,” she vows. 

The singer says she “used to think 
Baroque music was stodgy” but has since 
found it “full of variety and exuberance, 
and some of it is really poignant," espe- 
cially in combination with the timeless 
classical tale. “Who doesn't connect to 
that sort of love story?" Radtke asks. ® 
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How would I gain access to 
the deep web (dark web)? 
Supposedly it's a site that 
promotes illegal activities. 

I understand you can hire 
serial killers, assassins and 
things of that sort. It's said 
you have to go through a 
series of proxies to gain 


T his is a confused indi- 
vidual, I said to my as- 
sistant Una. Not many 
people are looking to 
hire serial killers. 

Confused individuals are 
the best job security we have, 
Una replied. And to be fair, this 
is a subject that would confuse 
anyone. First of all, from per- 
sonal experience I can tell you: 
The deep web and the dark web 
are two different things. 

Really? I said. How so? 

The meanings have evolved, 
but basically the deep web is 
anything theoretically accessible 
via the internet whose existence 
can’t be detected by search en- 
gines. In the old days, that meant 
anything in a database. Nowadays 
Google spiders crawling the web 
for searchable content dig pretty 
deep, including into databases, but 
for one reason or another there 
are limits to how far they can go. 

Beyond this frontier lies the 
deep web. Many believe it ac- 
counts for the vast majority of 
what’s out there. Google, for ex- 
ample, knows of more than a tril- 
lion web addresses but has only 
indexed about 40 billion of them. 



As of 2011 Google researchers esti- 
mated there were more than a bil- 

net, ranging from simple HTML 
tables to giant corporate servers 
like Amazon.com. Early specula- 
tion was that 400 to 550 times the 
amount of “surface data” existed 
in the deep web, and nowadays 
that may be an underestimate. 

Most of what we’re talking 
about, Una continued, is corpo- 
rate data archives and whatnot 
and is excruciatingly boring. But 
not all. There are also some fasci- 
nating if decidedly unsavory, bits. 
That's the dark web. 

The dark web is a collection 
of sites and technologies that 


don’t just hide data but conceal 
attempts to access it For example, 
if I were operating a website for 
assassins, I’d want not merely to 
keep my roster of contract killers 
safe from accidental discovery. 
I’d also want it to be possible for 
potential clients to reach me and 
my site without their efforts being 
detectable. That’s what the dark 
web lets them do. 

Accessing the dark web re- 
quires special software, special 
passwords or both. The worst-kept 
secret of the dark web is Tor, origi- 
nally an acronym for “The Onion 
Router." Building on research 
originally carried out by the U.S. 
Naval Research Laboratory, the 


Tor Project became a community 
effort to design a way for anyone 
to communicate online without 
their location or identity being 
traceable. Most agree the Tor 
Project was originally created to 
ensure free expression without 
fear of government snooping and 
interference. The reality is that 
when you get a bunch of people 
together (not all of them notably 
mature) and give them complete 
anonymity and freedom from ac- 
countability, often it’s the worst 
impulses that dominate, not the 
best. 

Thus on the dark web you find 
the doings of the anarchist hack- 
tivists of Anonymous and the folks 
behind Wikileaks; Islamic jihadist 
message boards; stolen credit 
card numbers, for sale singly and 
by the thousands; drugs of every 
description; child pornography; 
prostitute directories; contact info 
for purported assassins; and mun- 
dane wares such as pirated music 
and movies. 

One of the biggest retail com- 
merce sites on the dark web, Silk 
Road, is estimated to move $22 
million in drugs annually. AK- 
47s, C4 explosives, fake driver's 
licenses, gold bars — if you can 
imagine it, someone is probably 
selling it. Fulfillment can be a pain, 
and the authorities have started 
watching these sites and inter- 
cepting drug shipments — after 
all, the anonymity of the dark web 
means you can’t tell if the party 


looking for frozen human pineal 
glands is a mere ghoul or a state 
DEA agent. 

The currency of choice on the 
Tor network is the bitcoin, a vir- 
tual monetary unit with no central 
bank behind it As of last week it 
had a market capitalization of 
more than $220 million. 

Anyone can access Tor by 
downloading the software for 
free, although once you get set up 
there’s still a learning curve, and 
finding the most reptilian plea- 
sures frequendy requires some 
investigation or word passed 
through the grapevine. 

Once when I was young and 
foolish, Una went on, a dark web 
link led me to some disturbed 
(and disturbing) people who 
wanted to interview me online 
about how to generate electricity 
during the zombie apocalypse, 
which they felt was imminent. 
Over the next several months 
I browsed around some of the 
darker dark sites with no partic- 
ular aim in mind — I wasn’t really 
in the market for genuine Ebola 
virus (“Amaze your friends”) 
or outcall intersex prostitutes, 
and my hacking days, such as 
they were, were even then long 
behind me. 

Even so, the experience was 
both thrilling and scary, a re- 
minder that even in this era of 
ubiquitous e-commerce, the Wild 
West side of the internet is only a 
few mouse clicks away. 


■Jl Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams at the Chicago Reader. 11 E. 
Illinois, Chicago, IL 60611, or cecil®chlreader.com. 
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Some Enchanted Evening 


Z ero degrees, and the roads were 
devoid of snow or ice — in other 
words, an ideal night for us cab- 
bies. Freezing temperatures goose 
the demand for taxis, and the clear streets 
allow for making time. I was out there 
cooking in my trusty Buick LeSabre. 

GM manufactured the LeSabre from 
1959 until 2005, and mine is from the final 
model year. Functioning as a taxi, this vehi- 
cle — the last of its breed, sigh — has served 
me well: It’s roomy, easy to repair and 
handles nicely for an old-fashioned sedan. 
The only drawback, and it’s a big one, is the 
anemic gas mileage. On busy nights, I could 
use an air tanker hovering alongside for 
regular refueling. 

Idling in front of Nectar’s around 11 p.m., 
I noticed a guy of perhaps 50 shifting from 
leg to leg on the sidewalk in a losing game 
to fend off the cold. Sure enough, he ap- 
proached my taxi, giving me the corkscrew 
signal to roll down my window. I complied. 

“What’cha get to take me up to Georgia?” 
he asked. The man was short, stocky, ruddy 
and surprisingly good-spirited, considering 
the arctic conditions. 

I have been on the job for about 10,000 
shifts, so quoting fares is second nature to 
me, seemingly beyond a cognitive process. 
Entirely intuitively, in what feels like a 
millisecond, I crunch all the pieces of rel- 
evant information — time of day, day of the 
week, distance, weather conditions, type of 
customer, etc. — and spit out a figure. For 
this guy, I kept it a little open, saying, “Well, 
we generally get 30 to 35 dollars to Milton, 
so depending how far into Georgia we’re 
going..." 

“Yup, that’s about what I figured,” he 
said. “I think I'm gonna wait a little longer 
for my friends.” 


Ten minutes passed with him periodi- 
cally glancing, longingly, toward my toasty 
cab. Relenting (as I suspected he would), 
he sauntered back over, giving me the cork- 
screw redux. “Would you take 40?” he pro- 
posed. “My vehicle is at the park-and-ride 
just off Exit 18.” 

“Yup, that’ll work,” I replied, and he cir- 
cled around to jump into the shotgun seat. 

“I was out tonight with my coworkers,” 
he volunteered, “but I'm too old to stay out 
for the duration. Those guys are all young 


bucks.” He paused to chuckle, I guessed, at 
his use of the hoary phrase. “Me, well, I just 
can’t do this anymore. I knew I should’ve 
taken my own wheels into town. Oh, well." 

“What kinda work’re you in?" I asked. 

“HVAC and plumbing the last 15 years 

kinds of work, though.” 

“Like what?" 

“Well, I grew up on a farm between 
Jericho and Underhill, so I milked cows my 
whole childhood, along with everything 
else it takes to run a family farm. My folks 
sold the place when I was a teenager, and 

and cement mixing until I found my niche 
with plumbing.” 

“I get the feeling that you enjoy it.” 

“The plumbing? Well, it’s not the worst 
way to make a living. But that’s not my pas- 
sion in life. My passion is theater. I’ve been 
doing it since I was a teenager.” 


"Really? You mean, like, community 
theater — that kind of thing?” 

"Yup, exactly. I've been in tons of shows 
— South Pacific, Oklahoma.', you name it. 
Recently I directed my first production. 
You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown. I also 
played the leading role of Charlie Brown.” 

“A little long in the tooth to be playing 
Charlie Brown,” I pointed out with a laugh. 

He laughed along saying “Hey, that's 
the magic of theater." 

I said, “My theater debut — and swan 


song, now that I think about it — took place 
in sixth grade when I played the scarecrow 
in The Wizard of Oz. Oh, man, I can still 
remember ... 1 could while away the hours, 
conferring with the flowers, consulting 
with the rain." 

My customer smiled broadly. “That is 
great, buddy. You shoulda never given it up. 
You got some skills.” 

“Well, thanks so much. The thing is, 
once I hit adolescence, I got way too self- 
conscious to ever get back on a stage.” 

“Hey, just remember — it’s never too 

We were scooting up the highway in a 
landscape rendered visible by a lustrous 
full moon in a cloudless sky. Despite my 
dismal performance in the few science 
classes I endured in the previous millen- 
nium, I do recall hearing that the moon is 
not self-illuminated but merely reflecs the 
sun's light. Call me a Republican, but I’m 


not buying it. On resplendent nights such 
as this, I'm pretty sure the moon is doing it 

As we came to the Georgia exit, my 
customer said, “My other thing — a close 
second after theater — is demolition derby. 
Every summer I try to get out there to 
watch and sometimes compete. Nothing is 

“Yeah, I’ve gone once at the Essex fair,” 
I said. “I know what you mean — it's like 
seeing a car wreck; you can’t look away. 
Well, I guess it is a car wreck.” 

“I can tell you this: You have not lived 
until you’ve driven in one. During the 
derby, you are so friggin’ focused, concen- 
trating like your life depended on it. But I 
remember, when it was over, my heart was 
beating so loud, and I couldn’t stop shak- 
ing!" He paused to laugh. “I guess that's 
what they call ‘post-traumatic stress.’” 

I smiled, thinking, This guy is as Vermont 
as sugar on snow. Just try to put him in a box 
— dairy farming, plumbing, theater, demo- 
lition derby. Dude is living life. “Eclectic” 
doesn't begin to do him justice. 

In the park-and-ride, we pulled up 
alongside his big, white Ford truck. “Any 
new plays on the horizon?" I asked. 

“I got something brewing for this 
summer,” he replied. 

“Well, hope >0 break a leg," I said. 

“One way or another," he said. “Either 
on the stage or on the track!" 


B Hackie is a twice-monthly column that 
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A sk any soon-to-be-married 
couple what they want 
most out of their wedding 
ceremony, and you’re likely 
to hear a version of the following: I 
want my wedding to be special, unique 
and memorable. 

You want memorable? Consider 
adding some of these traditional 
touches from around the globe to your 
wedding. 

In Malaysia, the bride and 
groom are forbidden to use the 
toilet for 72 hours before the 
ceremony lest, it’s feared, their 
future kids not survive. Family 
members will even watch 
couple round the clock to 
that neither one sneaks a squirt. 

A couple who can survive three 
days sans evacuation is deemed 
ready for all the pains of married 
life. One can only imagine the relief 
— and release — that comes when they 

If bodily deprivation isn't your cup 
of tea, how about grotesque gluttony? 
In Mauritania, where a bride’s girth 
was traditionally seen as a sign of 
wealth and status, the practice 
leblouh, or forced fattening, has 
been around for centuries. There, 
older women, called fatteners, 
will gorge girls as young as 5 
on massive quantities of milk, 
food and even vomit to make them 
more desirable and marriage-worthy. 
Thankfully, such foie gras-like force- 
feeding has fallen out of favor among 
the younger generation. 

Not keen on marrying — or being 
— a bloated, constipated bride? How 
about one smeared with maple syrup 
and cow dung? One age-old Scottish 
ritual, called “bride blackening," calls 
for the groom to douse his lass in eggs, 
feathers, molasses and manure, then 
march her through town as communal 
humiliation. That’s one way to ensure 
the newlyweds stick together — 
perhaps literally. 

Grooms aren’t entirely off the hook, 
either. In Germany, one weddingcustom 
calls for the best man to "kidnap” the 
bride during the reception and bring 
her to a nearby pub, where they drink 


Union Rites 


Wondrous or wacky, wedding rituals encompass the 
customary and the customized 


BY KEN PICARD 

champagne together. According to 
Teutonic tradition, the groom can only 
“reclaim” his new wife after paying 
everyone’s bar tab. Imagine the marital 
fights that ensue when a hapless hubby 
forgets his wallet on the big day. 


South Korean grooms undergo a 
ritual that's part Trivial Pursuit, part 
fraternity hazing. Before he can leave 
the ceremony with his new bride, 
family members bind the groom’s legs, 
strip off his shoes and socks, then beat 


the soles of his feet with a dried fish 
while quizzing him on various topics. 
"Quick! What’s the capital of Belgium?” 
Thwap! 

Clearly, a "traditional” wedding 
means different things to different 

Even modern, egalitarian American 
couples who shun the archaic bride’s 
vow to “love, honor and obey” her 
husband may observe other rituals 
based in misogyny: The white dress 
and veil were intended as symbols of 
the "blushing" bride’s virginity. “Giving 
the bride away” is a vestige of the 
transactional history of betrothal. And 
tossing the garter used to indicate that 
the newlyweds’ union had been duly 
consummated. 

Today’s couples can feel enormous 
pressure to conform to age-old 
traditions — even ones that are neither 
particularly “old” nor “traditional.” 
That white wedding dress? In Western 
society, it dates back only to 1840, 
when Queen Victoria wore one for her 
marriage to Prince Albert. 

And never mind the widespread 
belief that diamond engagement rings 
have been around for as long as men 
have had knees on which to kneel and 
propose. Actually, the notion that “a 
diamond is forever” was a Madison 
Avenue creation for the De Beers 
empire. The slogan, created in 1947, 
became the most successful marketing 
ploy in advertising history. And, as 
Matthew O'Brien explains in his April 
2012 story in the Atlantic, “The Strange 
(and Formerly Sexist) Economics 
of Engagement Rings,” it made the 
diamond ring a form of “virginity 
insurance” to ensure the groom left the 
bride with “collateral” even if he didn’t 
follow through on marrying her. Gives 
a whole new meaning to “a girl’s best 

These days, many Vermonters 
— including former refugees from 
traditional cultures — are retaining 
some marital customs while tailoring 
others to better suit 21st-century 
American values and sensibilities. 

Mukiza Noel, a native of Burundi 
who moved to Burlington in 2007, 
explains that, in his culture, the bride 


remains covered throughout the 
wedding ceremony until the groom is 
asked to “unveil” her and verify that she 
is the woman to whom he was pledged. 
In earlier times, Noel says, the bride 
was selected by the groom’s parents, 
sometimes years in advance of the 
marriage. Today, he says, Burundians 
in America marry for love. Still, he 
notes, some Burundian fathers of the 
bride continue to abide by the custom 
of not attending their own daughter’s 
wedding, as this is considered bad luck. 

Sita Luitel, of Winooski, who was 
born in Bhutan and moved to the 
United States in 2008, 
explains one Bhutanese 
wedding tradition that 
endures in this country. 

The mother of the bride 
will lay out a flat stone 
large enough to support 
the standing bride. 

During the ceremony, 
the mother places her 
daughter's feet on the 
stone to represent her 
daughter moving from 
one "land” to another. 

Traditionally, this meant 
she was expected to care 
for her in-laws. Today, 
the ritual is more about 
symbolism than labor, 

Luitel notes. 

Loan Nguyen, a 
Vietnam native now 
living in Williston, 
describes a similar ritual 
in which the bride’s mother-in-law 
builds a fire at her own front door over 
which the bride must step. 

“If she can do it, that means she will 
come to the house, and they accept 
her and she becomes the housewife,” 
Nguyen explains. “Then she will cook 
three meals a day for the whole family.” 

But, as Nguyen explains, in traditional 
Vietnamese families, the trial by fire 
was only the start of a relationship that 
was more indentured servitude than 
familial bliss. Sometimes, she says, it 
even entailed daily massages for the 

“When we come to the America, the 
mother-in-law didn’t do that,” Nguyen 


CALLS FOR THE 
GROOM TO DOUSE 
HIS LASS IN 
EGGS, FEATHERS, 
MOLASSES 
AND MANURE. 


adds about a custom that rubbed her 
the wrong way. “I’m really glad about 
that point.” 

Other Vermont couples, hetero and 
gay alike, are not only abandoning the 
Martha Stewart/Emily Post wedding 
playbooks but hitting them with a 
flamethrower. For those who want their 
weddings quirky, there’s no one better 
at delivering that than Rev. Moretti, an 
ordained nondenominational minister 
from Fairfax. 

Moretti — one name only, like Sting 
and Cher — has presided over more than 
100 weddings in his 15-year career, and 
has earned a reputation 
as the reverend who 
gives people what they 


Like what? Moretti 
has done weddings in 
drag. He’s done fire- 
breathing and stood 
barefoot beside a pond. 
He performed one 
ceremony on a boat 
offshore from Alcatraz. 
Choose your own 
symbolism for that one. 

Moretti insists he 
couldn't care less for 
strict adherence to 
custom or faith. He 
routinely incorporates 
rituals from cultures 
and religions different 
from those of the 
couple. He’s done Celtic 
handfasting for those 
who are neither Celtic nor pagan, and 
married non-Jewish couples under the 
chuppah, or traditional Jewish wedding 
canopy. 

Too often, Moretti says, people 
feel overly “bound by the ritual.” For 
him, a wedding ceremony should be a 
communal expression of love and joy, 
not "high googah.” He urges his couples 
to leave plenty of “white space” in their 
ceremony — or time for levity, laughter 
and spur-of-the-moment emotion — 
however the couple envisions it. 

And if that means getting doused in 
cow dung or slapped on the soles with a 
dried fish, so be it. ® 
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To Wed, or Not to Wed 



aced with the question of whether 
° to tie the knot, some long-lasting 

Vermont couples have answered, 

5 Bobbie Lanahan and John Douglas, for 
° example, are enjoying their 22nd year of 
> unwedded bliss. Lanahan, a 65-year-old 
1/1 artist and writer whose mother was the 
only child of F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, 
was married previously and says she feels 
no compulsion to do that again. Douglas, a 
74-year-old filmmaker and photographer, 
uj has never heard wedding bells ringing 
= for him. He has two children from earlier 
3 relationships with two women — neither 
~ of whom he married. 


But it isn't as though Lanahan and 
Douglas have never felt tempted to certify 
their union with a marriage license. “We've 
talked about it, even gotten engaged 
and made a prenuptial agreement, but 
somehow can’t seem to do it," Lanahan 

An unusual living arrangement, which 
was highlighted in a 2011 New York Times 
story, may help account for the longevity of 
the couple’s unsanctioned alliance. 

They commuted for 18 years between 
Douglas’ lakeside home in Charlotte and 
Lanahan's spacious house in Burlington. 
But a few years ago, when Douglas was 
no longer able to pay what he says was 


nearly $30,000 a year in property taxes, 
they decided to cohabit at Lanahan's 
place. To accommodate the needs of two 
older adults deeply set in their ways, they 
built a sizable wing onto the house, where 
Douglas hangs out much of the time. He 
crosses an enclosed bridge to his partner’s 
part of the home, where they eat and sleep. 

Other local couples have taken a 
different path, deciding to wed after living 
together for more than a decade. They tell 
Seven Days they eventually came to accept 
that love and marriage do go together like 
a horse and carriage. Financial factors, 
parental expectations and evolving views 
on romance and commitment have played 


various roles in these highly personal 

(So personal, indeed, that a few 
Vermont twosomes declined to be 
interviewed. Former Burlington mayor 
Bob Kiss and his longtime partner, Jackie 
Majoros, are among the unmarrieds who 
just said no.) 

Syndi Zook, director of Lyric Theatre 
Company, says that attending the funeral 
of her grandfather in 1988 helped her 
decide it was time, after 10 years, to get 
engaged to her partner, Stanford “Bones” 
Blankinship, a mechanic and musician. 
“Seeingthe family together then, I thought, 
Hey, a wedding — and a party — would 


make everyone happy. Let's do it! Plus, we 
needed stuff for the house,” she says. 

Zook and Blankinship, now both 56, 
got hitched in 1990. 

Tim Jennings, 65, of Montpelier had an 
epiphany while writinghis will seven years 
ago. A box at the top of the form required 
a check beside “married’’ or “single,” and 
somehow, Jennings relates, that “pushed 
me to propose" to Leanne Ponder. They 
weren’t rushing into the decision, having 
lived together for 20 years. And Ponder, 
who works professionally with Jennings 
as a musical and storytelling duo, says she 
never worried about the sort of financial 
matters that arose as her partner studied 
his will. “Tim’s a totally trustworthy and 


IT FELTTD ME LIKE WE WERE 
INVENTING THIS RELATIONSHIP 
WHILE WE WERE UNMARRIED. 

I FELT LIKE WE WERE STILL 
INASTATEOF BECOMING. 

ERIN HANLEY 


honorable man," Ponder says. “I’ve always 
had the sense that he’d do right by me.” 

Erin Hanley, a 53-year-old fine- 
furniture maker in Burlington, says she did 
feel she would have more legal protections 
as a married woman. That wasn’t the main 
reason she and David Weinstein, an aide 
to Sen. Bernie Sanders, got married last 
September after 20 years of swaying along 



to what Hanley calls “the rhythms of a 
long love affair.” 

She notes, however, that formally 
exchanging vows did save “a pile of money 
on health insurance." 

Bottom-line advantages aside, 
Hanley says she didn’t arrive easily or 
unambiguously at the choice to marry. She 
liked living with Weinstein out of wedlock. 
“It felt to me like we were inventing this 
relationship while we were unmarried," 
Hanley explains. “I felt like we were 
still in a state of becoming.” At the same 
time, though, “the relationship felt sort of 
contingent,” Hanley adds. "Being married 
meant, I thought, that we were affirming it." 


Despite the debate she had with herself 
and with Weinstein, Hanley says she's 
satisfied with the outcome. “I was actually 
surprised at how happy getting married 
made me feel,” she says. 

Concerns about durability helped 
nudge Zook toward the marital option. 
Recalling that she met Blankinship while 
she was a student at Emerson College in 
Boston, Zook says it was a matter of “love 
— or lust — at first sight.” Waving her arms, 
Zook declaims, “It was like the cartoon 
when the birdie hits your head with a 
hammer and your tongue pops out and it’s 
‘Aiii-oooga! Aiii-oooga!' 

“We were so young, we kept thinking, 
This is great, but no way it's going to last,” 
Zook confides. 

The pair proved enduringly compatible, 
but, Blankinship observes, “Whenever any 
two people get together, there has to be a 
degree of luck for it to work out.” 

Jennings and Ponder worried that 
uniting professionally might wreck their 
relationship romantically. “I’d been 
in a musical group where there were 
confrontations over things in the group’s 
dynamics,” Ponder notes. “We were really 
reluctant about getting together as an act.” 

But that partnership has also lasted for 
a long time — about 25 years so far. 

Like Hanley, Jennings says he didn’t 
see how marriage would strengthen his 
romance. After many years of happiness 
as a devoted couple, Jennings says he told 
Ponder, “If we’re not as good as married, 
nobody is married." The couple hadn’t 
gotten the blessings of the church or 
papers from the state, but “we had said all 
the important things to one another and 
made all the promises,” Jennings says. 

Politics wasn’t a major consideration 
for any of the couples in their decisions 
to live together or marry. Douglas does 
say, though, “I never wanted to bring the 
state into my personal relationships.” 
And, asked whether feminism influenced 
her choice, Lanahan replies, “I suppose, 
insofar as I don’t trust myself not to play 
the traditional role of a wife.” 

But politics did drive the decision of 
one Vermonter — me — not to marry, and 
to remain unmarried for 25 years with 
a single partner. When the relationship 
was in its formative stage, we were living 
together in London in the early 1980s — a 
time of ascendant feminism and a place 
where two pairs of good friends lived 
unmarried with the children they had 
respectively produced. It seemed right to 
transplant that circumstance to Vermont. 

The deal didn’t stay sealed, however, 
and I did marry another woman a few 
years after the unwedded relationship fell 
apart. Looking back, it still seems cool to 
have had kids together outside the bounds 
of bourgeois propriety. 

Hanley, the mother of a 12-year-old 
daughter, knows the feeling of boho self- 
satisfaction. “Yes,” she agrees, “that did 
feel cool.’’® 
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Blissed Out 

A young couple diversify their organic farm — with DIY weddings 


<2 flk 11 they wanted was a log cabin and an acre to call 

P ■■ home. But when Jordan von Trapp’s parents ar- 
9 KM rived at the top of the hill at Old Gove Farm in 
5 tm wk Moretown in 1983, everything changed. 

° They had driven their Volkswagen bus all the way up 
° the East Coast after leaving their home in the Caribbean 
with 2-and-a-half-year-old Jordan, searching for a place 
w to land. When a real estate agent said, “Let’s just see the 
5 view” up on Gove Road, they climbed past a late-19th-cen- 
z tury dairy bam and took in the panorama. Mt. Mansfield, 
g Hunger Mountain, Camel’s Hump and the restofthe cen- 
tral Vermont ridgeline rolled out before them; nearly 88 
acres of forest stood behind them. 

“My mom’s from Kansas," von Trapp says. “She was 
just blown away.” 

Her parents bought the land, the barn and a farmhouse 
g the next day. Such is the magical persuasion of that ridge. 
h These days, von Trapp, now a 31-year-old freelance 
£ writer, editor and photographer, lives on the ridge with 
5 her husband, artisan cheese maker and timber framer 


Dan von Trapp, also 31. They've found a distinctly 21st- 
century way to capitalize on the same intoxicating beauty 
that won over Jordan’s mother and father 30 years ago: 
They’re renting out the picture-perfect rustic barn — and 
that million-dollar view — for weddings. 

The von Trapps call the place Bliss Ridge. It's differ- 
ent from most Vermont wedding venues in one key way: 
Couples can use any vendors they like. They can have a 
catered six-course gourmet meal or throw together a pot- 
luck. They can rent decor from the von Trapps or bring 
their own. “A wedding is a celebration of your love,” says 
Jordan. "If you have to have the same one as someone else, 
how terrible is that?” 

Cookie-cutter weddings might not be as horrifying 
to many people as they are to Jordan von Trapp, whose 
own 2010 wedding at Bliss Ridge was an utterly DIY 
affair. Pretty much everyone the couple knew contributed 
something — seeding the grass, cleaning the barn, exca- 
vating scouring yard sales, crafting paper flowers, dress- 
making, even concocting signature cocktails. “We had to 


re-landscape the property," Dan recalls. And they did it all 
in less than four months. 

The wedding was such a hit that the von Trapps de- 
cided to open up Bliss Ridge to other couples. Jordan saw 
it as an outlet for creativity. Plus, she says, “It’s supporting 

She and Dan grow organic vegetables and hay the 
fields, and they’re hoping to soon raise beef cattle and 
ducks. (Jordan documents their farming adventures on 
her blog, Saucy Vermont) 

“We’ve been to enough wedding venues to know what 
we didn't want to be — a fake bam,” Jordan says. 

Bliss Ridge’s $5000 site fee includes use of the grounds 
and barn — which features catering areas and a “rustic- 
chic powder room” for the bride — as well as tables and 
up to 200 chairs and assorted eclectic decor. There’s no 
septic system, so people rent port-o-potties or fancy bath- 

Beyond the basics. Bliss Ridge offers rentals and 
other services a la carte — everything from hay bales to 


hand-painted signs to a homemade des- 
sert bar to Jordan's signature “crack corn,” 
maple-sage-caramel popcorn. 

“I had this girl in September who 
basically told me, ‘Make me a surprise 
wedding,”’ Jordan says, so she charged 
the bride an hourly fee and planned the 
whole affair. That kind of comprehensive 
wedding planning isn't something Jordan 
does all the time, she says, but when it feels 
right, she'll go for it. 

So far, with the exception of one wed- 
ding at which the caterer didn’t clean up, 
the guests flicked cigarette butts every- 
where and the bride ended the night yell- 
ing at everybody, they’ve all been good. 

To establish Bliss Ridge as a boutique 
events venue, the von Trapps had to apply 
for agriculture-residential zoning permits 
from the town and appear before the 

They also had to upgrade the electrical 
wiring in the barn to accommodate wed- 
ding sound systems. At the moment, the 
town limits Bliss Ridge to 10 events per 
year. Since the venue opened in 2011, the 
von Trapps have hosted eight weddings. 

One of them was mine. 

My now-husband and I had already de- 
cided on a different venue, but a neighbor 
suggested Bliss Ridge was worth a visit So 
we went and when we climbed to the top 
of the hill, we fell in love with the place 
instantly. 

At the end of that first visit, Jordan 
surprised us with homemade green-tea 
cupcakes in the barn. When I returned last 
week to talk to her and Dan for this story, 
they had whipped up a delectable lunch 
spread: chicken curry with spiced rice, a 
cabbage salad with orange slices, toasted 
rolls dotted with figs and fennel seeds, 
and an enormous wheel of von Trapp 
Farmstead Oma cheese. (Dan founded the 
Farmstead with his brother, Sebastian von 
Trapp.) 

Jordan says she avoids the grocery store 
as much as possible, preferring to cook 
with the vegetables they grow and meat 
they get from nearby farms. It’s all part 
of the locavore philosophy she and Dan 
hope to spread. Bliss Ridge, Jordan says, 
“is a platform for our mission of teaching 
people about agriculture.” 

To make it work financially, the von 
Trapps cobble together income from vari- 
ous sources — not that that bothers Jordan. 
“My whole life," she says, “when people 
asked me what I wanted to be when I grew 
up, I always thought. Do I have to choose 

She hasn't. When she’s not coordinating 
with caterers or decorating port-o-potties 
with oil paintings, fancy French soaps or 
fall foliage, she's often producing market- 
ing materials for private islands and yachts. 
Before she moved back to Moretown in 
2009, Jordan was a managing editor and 
photographer at Boat International Media, 
which took her around the world. 

Jordan and Dan have known each other 



WE OFTEN TALK ABOUT HOW MUCH SENSE IT MAKES 
THAT OUR BUSINESS HAS BECOME 

FACILITATING CELEBRATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. 

JORDAN VON TRAPP 



since they were 14. They were friends in 
high school but never dated, though both 
now admit to teen crushes. They saw 
each other twice in the decade between 
their high school graduations and 2009: 
Once Jordan spotted Dan on a motorcycle, 
flagged him down and jumped on. Another 
time, on a winter night, he encountered 
her riding in her sister’s convertible with 
the top rolled down. They drove off to look 
at the stars. 

Romance blossomed quickly after 
Jordan and Dan ran into each other at a 
local bar in 2009, just a week after she 
moved back to Vermont. A long conversa- 
tion turned into a moonlit kiss in the Bliss 
Ridge barn. “I'd been wanting to do that for 
a really long time,” Dan says. Seven months 
later, they hopped a plane to Greece, and 
Dan proposed near a chapel on the island 
of Skopelos. 

“We often talk about how much sense it 


makes that our business has become facili- 
tating celebrations of divine love,” Jordan 
writes in an email. 

That’s the other thing that makes get- 
ting married at Bliss Ridge so unique: 
Jordan is the ultimate lover of love, and it 
shows in every detail — from her exuberant 
emails in the planning phase to her hand- 
written well wishes the morning after. 

When she fell in love with Dan, Jordan 
writes, she remembers thinking, “If ev- 
eryone could just find their soul mate, this 
world would be brimming with gratitude, 
and the commonplace negativity would 
dissipate profoundly. Then I was like, holy 
crap, I am such a hippie,” she adds. “But it's 
true!”© 
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Hurts So Good'4„ 

Local musicians tell the stories behind their love songs by dan bolles 



A ccording to Gram Parsons and 
Emmylou Harris, love hurts — 
and scars, wounds, mars and 
burns. Accordingto Def Leppard, 
love bites — and bleeds. And, according to 
Frank Sinatra, love is lovelier the second 
time around — doo be doo be doo. 

The annals of pop-music history are 
filled with love songs for every conceivable 
romantic condition, from love at first sight 
to heartbreak, and in every conceivable 
genre, from rock and country to hip-hop 
and jazz. No other topic has been written 
about at such great length or with such 

count, we simply love our love songs. 

Recently, Seven Days asked some 
Vermont songwriters to share the stories 
behind love songs they've written. 
Their responses were as varied as the 
songs — from sad, introspective tales of 
love lost to raucous torch songs about 
pinups and porn stars. Some songs are 
straightforward, while others are as much 
a mystery to their writer as to the listener. 
Yet, no matter the style or metaphor, each 
offers a glimpse into how and why love 
songs tug at our heartstrings. 

To listen to the songs, visit 
sevendaysvt.com. 

“Terrarium,” Vedora, 
When Dusk Falls (2012) 

I wrote this song about an old lover who 
had an affinity for terrariums — basically 
an ecosystem of plants, soil, rocks and/or 
tiny animals enclosed in a container, usu- 
ally a glass jar. The cool thing about them 
is that you don’t really need to water them 
like plants; if the lid is closed, the water 
already inside them can sustain them. But 
these terrariums he made me kept dying, 
one after another. It was a striking meta- 
phor for our relationship. These terrari- 
ums were high maintenance and just not 
working out ... and though from afar they 
would look beautiful and alive, if you got 
close and really peeked into the glass, you'd 
see everything wilting away. Everything 
was tiny, beautiful and trapped. 

CAROLINE O'CONNOR 
vedora.bandcamp.com 

“Matador,” tooth ache., 
Flash & Yearn (2011) 

"Matador” is a glimpse at love as the 
game or sport or chase. In the song, the 
matador exercises more control over the 
situation, while the speaker, the bull, is the 


passionate, even desperate one, hurling 
herself at him despite love's lances. 

But the matador is in danger, too. So 
while it may seem like the bull is the 
"victim” of love, they’re both in this 
turbulent, dangerous, but showy and 
appealing zone. It’s this kind of chaotic 
but necessary ritual. It’s anxiety and 
anticipation ... the drum machine's 
urgency or the bass line's hesitance. 

ALEXANDRIA HALL 
toothache.bandcamp.com 


“No Gal Cooks Like Mine,” 
Starline Rhythm Boys, 
Red’s Place (2007) 

The way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. I am in love with Mrs. Bratcher, 
and her cooking is one fine perk. For ex- 
ample, tonight’s meal was cassoulet, a clas- 
sic dish from France, accompanied with 
fresh bread she baked. Her pesto bread has 
opened my heart to levels I never thought 
capable. 

BILLY BRATCHER 

starIinerhythmboys.com 


“Destroying Everything 
They See,” Blue Button, 
Love Angry (2012) 

I didn't want to be corny and just write 
an “I love you, baby” song so I wrote 
“Destroying Everything They See," which 
is about two things: a Playboy centerfold 
and the superpowers you feel when you’re 
in love with somebody and just starting a 
relationship. 

On the surface, it is a love letter to 
L Crystal Smith, Miss September 1971. 
■ I’ve had this old issue of Playboy 
I forever, and, when I lived in NYC in 
I the late ’90s, I was very lonely but had 
Crystal there to keep me company. She's 
wearing these amazing American flag 
bellbottoms and just has the sweetest 
smile on her face, like an "everything is 
gonna be all right” face. She just sort of 
| ] looks like a topless superhero. 

The verses are mainly just about the 
ads and letters in that particular issue 
— lots of high-end stereo equipment, 
Puerto Rican rum, pants, etc. — but the 
chorus is about finding new love and how 
powerful it makes you feel. “Together, 
you and me: we’ll destroy everything we 
see!” Like you’re suddenly Wonder Twins 
and you can do anything as long as you’re 
together. 

When I was making the song, I had just 
found out that someone was “in like” with 
I me, and it made me feel stronger than I'd 
= felt in a long time. I’d forgotten how good 
it felt. It was great. And now I’m going to 
marry that person. 

JASON COOLEY 

bluebutton.bandcamp.com 


“Ragman Rolls,” 

Scott Baker, unreleased 

“Ragman Rolls” is a song I wrote a few 
years ago about a girl named Jacqui, whom 
I met shortly after I got a divorce in a pre- 
vious life I led. She was a gorgeous, black- 
haired beauty, and I was very candid about 
how beautiful I thought she was. And she 
was very coy about revealing the fact that 
she was in a relationship ... but she was. 

Long story short, we ended up shooting 
whiskey and makingout on the hood of her 
car at 1:30 in the morning after meeting at 
a bar she knew I frequented. I thought it 
was an isolated incident until she agreed 
to see me again, and histoiy repeated 
itself. A long evening of shooting whiskey 


and drinking Guinness ended with some 
pretty serious tongue wrestling, until she 

“Ragman Rolls" is the song that came 
of the tryst, and the line that started it all 
in motion was the unforgettable thought 
that I’ll always hear your name in the 
bottle’s empty chime. And I do. 


perfect relationship. I don’t know where 
she ended up, but I hope she got out of LA, 
found that job she was hoping for, settled 
down with someone nice and remembers 
our brief time together fondly. 

RYAN HEBERT 
ryanthebert.bandcamp.com 


“Two of Us,” Brian Clark, 
Solo Duo Trio (2010) 

I have a complicated relationship with sleep. 
I go through cycles of a month or more of 
being awake for some chunk of the night, 
staring at the dark, staring at the inside of 
my eyelids, spending way too much time 
in introspection, examining some stupid 
thing I said, the career path not taken, the 
crack in the beam over 
there, whatever. As I get 
closer to getting back 
into actual sleep, I get 
lost in a swirly place of 
weird memories and/or 
visions. 

This song must have 
come out of that weird, 
dreamy soup - I think 
the first two verses are 
the foibles of too much 
self-examination, too 
much worrying over 
the minutiae scurrying 
around in one’s head. 

And the last verse is the 
letting go of that crap, 
letting go of so much 
self and just being part 
of the last line from each 
of the three verses, “the two of us." Because 
the whole time I’ve been there sleepless in 
bed, I’ve been right next to my wife. I've 
not forgotten it or ignored it or taken it for 
granted. I’ve mostly just been quiet, trying 
not to spoil her night’s sleep, too. 


“Misty,” Ryan Hebert, 

The Earth ( 2012) 

I stumbled upon a chubby cheek-'n’- 
thighed, red-haired vixen on some 
pseudoporn/pinup site in 2007. Her name 
was Misty Lynn. 

My fantasy, concocted over 30 seconds 
of inebriation during the height of that 
October, felt as real as ever. We lived in 
California but longed for the fall in New 
England. We drove around in classic 
cars and made love to AM radio. The 
wind blew through our hair, and we ate 
In-N-Out [Burger] while wearing fun 
sunglasses. Up to that point, she was my 


“When Stars Are 
Falling,” Banjo Dan and 
the Mid-nite Plowboys, 
Kick Molly Through the 
Wall (2012) 

This is about a guy whose sweetheart has 
died. She's passed on to another world but 
not entirely — it seems she’s lingering on 
the edge of this world, enticing him to come 
and join her. The call from beyond is faint 
and subtle yet insistent. He feels himself 
pulled in her direction 
but may have misgivings 
as to whether or not he 
should take the leap, 
figuratively. But it could 
be literally as well... 


“Nellie and 
Peter,” Nuda 
Veritas, Songs 
for Doing 
Dishes (2009) 

“Nellie and Peter" came 
UTTOfl t0 me fr° m absolutely 

nowhere on Valentine's 
Day. I recall coming 
home from work and taking a nap on the 
couch, not giving a shit about the holiday 
since I did not have a Valentine this partic- 
ular year. I woke up, picked up my guitar 
and wrote this song in less than an hour. 

The song is a fictional story about two 
characters meeting serendipitously and 

run to escape the rain in a park somewhere, 
end up under the same tree and fall in love 
at first sight There are a couple of lines 
that intimate an age gap (“This man was 
much, much, much older / Nellie didn't 
know you were not supposed to do that. / 
Peter knew you were not supposed to do 
that.”). So really, it is about naivete in love, 
throwing caution to the wind ... and old- 
man predators. 

This song mirrors my own sort of open- 
heart policy in love. Give it a whirl! Why 
not? What's the worst that could happen? 
Well, you end up alone on Valentine’s Day 
writing imaginary love songs to no one. 
That’s the worst that could happen. 
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BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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Life During Wartime 

Theater review: Time Stands Still at Vermont Stage Company 
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P laywright Donald Margulies' 
Time Stands Still tells the story of 

you expect. Sarah, a photojour- 
nalist, and James, a freelance writer, are 
in their eighth year of living and working 
together. Which makes it their eighth year 
of putting off getting mar- 
ried. After ample experi- 
ence covering the world’s 


thing who is today's guileless, striving-hip- 
ster version of a dumb blonde. Sarah and 
James promptly sell her short, but Mandy 
has something the other three characters 
lack; a fully developed emotional core. 

In Vermont Stage Company’s polished 
production of Time Stands Still, which 
opened last week, the 
performances, staging and 
story are gripping from 
the moment the lights go 


Sarah and James are well 
schooled in pain meds, 
deadlines and the chaos 

The play begins as they 
return from assignment 
in the Middle East to their 
Brooklyn loft. 

This homecoming is 
different: Sarah has barely 
survived an injury', and 
James has seen one 
many explosions. Both 
have reached a crossroads 
and must decide if they 
prefer the physical danger 
of frontline reporting or the emotional 
danger of committing to their relationship. 

Margulies adds to this conflict a couple 
on an altogether different trajectory. 
Sarah and James’ photo-editor colleague, 
Richard, has hooked up with a sweet young 


up. 

The script is perfectly 
constructed and beauti- 
fully paced, moving ef- 
fortlessly between humor 
and dramatic intensity. 
Margulies draws four 
complex people and gives 
us reasons to care about 
all of them. But he’s also 
generous in doling out 
their flaws, and the play 
stubbornly resists easy 
categorization or simple 
solutions. This is a play 
about ideas, which we 
experience through characters who have a 
vested interest in facing them. 

Once again, VSC works magic with the 
intimate environs of the FlynnSpace. Set 
designer Blair Mielnik brilliantly builds 
realistic detail in a three-quarter-round 


WITH MOVEMENT 

THAT UNDERSCORES 
INTENTIONS WRITE 
STILE SERVING 
THE NATURALISM 
MARGULIES INTENDS. 


playing space that gives director Gregory 
Ramos freedom to present a range of situa- 
tions, from intimate to confrontational. 

Ramos keeps the energy pulsing with 
movement that underscores intentions 
and concentration on the characters’ 
rapid-fire connections, while still serving 
the naturalism Margulies intends with 
his unmannered, overlapped dialogue. By 
building an ensemble acting style and lo- 
cating the tension in each moment, Ramos 
draws us in, the better to savor characters 
and not just performances. We are in the 
loft, not outside peering through a window. 
That proximity makes us feel in the line of 
fire, too. This challenging intimacy subtly 
underscores a journalist’s need to pierce 
private walls to make stories, and the emo- 
tions beneath them, public: What entitles 
a photographer to shoot moments of great 
human emotion and then hand over the 
shots to viewers like us? 

Chris Caswell plays Sarah with tightly 
concentrated calm. She has the hard edge 
and a ready supply of the cynical and self- 
deprecating wisecracks that Sarah needs 
for a career as a photojournalist in a war 
zone. When Sarah's shell briefly cracks, 
Caswell nails the emotion, letting the 
truth of the moment surprise and over- 
whelm her. Caswell makes us care about 
the reason Sarah has constructed an iron 
faqade, and despite how much Sarah tries 
to hide behind it, the actor never walls us 
off from her emotional need. 

As James, Robert Harte bustles into 
every corner of his character: the attentive 
companion, the second fiddle to Sarah, the 
lover who ranks irony a bit higher than 
romance. Harte is at his best when he lets 
the emotion of a scene sweep him away, 
as he does when recounting a moment of 
battlefield trauma, or when he becomes an 
expansive and potentially volatile drunk. 
At other times, he stays too close to the 
surface of Margulies' witty dialogue. Then 
again, James' main purpose is to show 
viewers another toll of war: a deadened 

Paul Ugalde plays Richard as a thought- 
ful, compassionate man who’s quietly 
happy to have forged a May-September 
romance that seems to have some staying 
power. Ugalde is graceful and wonderfully 
focused on stage, and his take on Richard 
as a peacemaker makes him a warm, 
conciliatory presence. What's largely 
unexplored is Richard’s ability to exploit 
James and Sarah, and Ugalde gives us the 
tougher side of the character only when 
Richard makes a firm, and far-reaching, 
editorial decision. 


Playing Mandy, Kari Buckley tackles a 
role that might defeat a lesser talent, for 
she must inhabit a character that the audi- 
ence — like Sarah and James — is inclined 
to treat with contempt. Buckley immerses 
herself in the lovely purity of this raw, wit- 
less girl. One of the pleasures of the play is 
watching Mandy evolve even as she retains 
just the right degree of ditziness. She could 
have stopped at the easy punch lines, but 
Buckley probes and reveals Mandy's heart. 

Margulies never misses an opportunity 
to reveal the quiet contradictions in his 
characters. When Richard and Mandy 
cluster around a laptop to look at Sarah's 
latest photos, they murmur in approval, 
flicking from picture to picture, 6000 
miles from the battleground. They are rev- 
erent about the solemn subject matter but 
insatiable in their desire for more pictures. 

Sarah tries to stay detached but cannot 
help peering in from behind them to check 
for a favorable response. Photo editor 
Richard craves the aesthetics of horror: He 
needs pictures for his magazine that will 
punch viewers in the gut. And Mandy’s gut 
is punched when she learns that a baby in 
one photo died despite the mother’s efforts 
to find help. Mandy confronts Sarah, James 
and Richard with the central question of a 
journalist’s responsibility to subjects, to 

Mandy's expression of revulsion takes 
courage, especially when the people who 
surround her take pride in their ability to 
be detached. James and Sarah’s journeys 
into war zones take courage, too, but, as 
they both admit, it's exciting to find your- 
self alive when danger is all around you. 
Above all, what does it mean to bring back 
proof of atrocities when the viewer can do 
nothing to address them? 

Neither Margulies nor Ramos offers 
any pat answers. As we watch these richly 
drawn characters who have much at stake, 
we can pause to examine how our own 
lives are affected by the news-making ma- 
chine. And we can reflect on what it takes 
to build a strong, mature relationship. Both 
couples test their bonds to see how much 
closeness or distance they need, and their 
hard-won decisions are powerful to wit- 
ness. It’s another kind of wartime, and no 
less powerful. ® 
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Culinary Crossroads 

Taste Test: The Bistro at Ten Acres 



O n a January night, the junction 
of Barrows and Luce Hill 
roads in Stowe can be a wind- 
whipped, dark and lonely 
place, with seldom a soul in sight. This 
remoteness is probably what makes the 
corner’s red lodge, built in the 1820s, 
seem like such an oasis. 

For almost a century, travelers of all 
stripes have sought out the rambling 
Ten Acres Lodge on this corner. And for 
almost as long, the inn’s public rooms 
have sated hungry, thirsty people in a 
succession of restaurants. The Cajun- 
centric Lagniappe, Ten Acres Lodge’s 
most recent eatery, closed last fall. 

Changing the lodge's name was never 
an option for Mark FUcile and Linda 
Hunter, Stowe locals who bought the 
place in early November. Though neither 
of them had ever run an inn or restaurant 
before — Fucile worked in auto sales, the 
Scottish-born Hunter in finance — they 
wanted to open yet another center of 
local libations and comfort food. Within a 
§ day of their closing on the property, they 
£ plunged into a six-week renovation so 
>1 they could open the Bistro at Ten Acres by 
§ the holidays and draw in some of Stowe’s 
> winter visitors. Since then, they’ve also 
opened some of the inn’s rooms. 

The inn’s history greeted the couple 
„ at every turn. When they ripped up some 
2 carpet in one of the dining rooms, they 
o found gorgeous, wide-plank pine floors. 
” In the basement, Fucile and Hunter 
° discovered a jumble of furniture and 
° objects left behind by previous owners, 
among them a Victorian couch they hoped 
w to use upstairs but couldn’t fit through the 


1 ojssnsss; 


Wednesday through Sunday. 
tenacreslodge.com 



basement door. What did fit were benches, 
tables and a mirror, which they wove into 
the bistro’s decor, along with a new long, 
curved bar resting atop erstwhile Jim 
Beam barrels. They painted the walls 
deep red, gold and royal blue, covered a 
few chairs in faux cowhide, placed a sofa 
in front of the dual-sided central fireplace 
and repurposed the base of a felled maple 
tree as the hostess station. 

The fireplace, floors, beamed 
ceilings and even the narrow halls 
that lead to the bathroom are all 
part of the draw at Ten Acres Lodge. 
Once you step in from the cold, 
the building cossets you as if it had 


its own personality. This may be a 
common experience. Just days after 
the Bistro’s December 19 opening, the 
bar was already well established as a 
local hangout, no doubt owing in part 
to its all-Vermont tap list. (Sunshine 
& Hoppiness, from Middlebury’s 
Drop-In Brewing Company, was the 
brew of choice one night we visited.) 

Hunter and Fucile made another wise 
decision when they kept on Lagniappe 
chef Gary Jacobson, who assured them 
that his oeuvre extended beyond Cajun 
food to the Euro-American-Alpine 
plates they hoped to serve. 

Boston-born Jacobson was a longtime 


chef at both Zarela and Alma, upscale 
Mexican restaurants in New York City. 
His menu here reveals a tropics-inflected 
joie de vivre, manifesting in salads laced 
with jicama and citrus, sultry sauces and 

It isn’t food for vegetarians or the 
faint-of-appetite. Flesh looms large at 
the Bistro, whether from sea or land. 
A few appetizers might sate meatless 
eaters, however, such as the pineapple 
salad, one of a handful of holdovers 
from Lagniappe. Though it may not 
sound enticing on a January night, 
the salad’s hues alone could heat your 
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Yak to Go 

VERMONT YAK COMPANY 
FOOD CART TO GET ROLLING 
Food lovers are always on 
the hunt for the next big 
thing. This spring, it could 
be yak burgers and sausages. 
Though Vermonters have 
been enjoying meat from 

2008, the debut of a new 
food cart may bring the lean, 
protein-rich flesh to the 

According to Vermont 
Yak Company co-owner and 
Champlain College professor 
rob williams, the idea came 
from chef and Champlain 
business major nick foss. Foss 
first approached Williams 
on the Great Wall of China 
last fall when they were 
on a college trip to Beijing. 
“We got talking about a food 
cart that served yak meat 
in Burlington,” Williams 
remembers. 

The result is a cart called 
yakittomei, purchased from 
ed's eats, an Island Pond 
vendor that has outgrown it. 
Williams, whose company 
will supply the organic, 
grass-fed meat, is working on 


marketing for Foss, who will 
be chef-owner of the mobile 

Williams set up a 
Kickstarter.com campaign 
with the goal of raising 
$7800 to give Foss a running 
start. “It just seems like a 
no-brainer," he says. “If 
people in central Vermont 
[and Burlington] want to 
have a YaklttoMe! food cart, 
they can pitch in.” 

If Foss raises sufficient 
funds with the campaign, 
which ends on February 27, 
he expects to begin serving 
yak by May 1. His plans 
include selling at both the 
Burlington and Waitsfield 
farmers markets, parking on 
Church Street for late-night 
eats, and feeding attendees 
of summer festivals. Pending 
permitting, Williams says, 
Foss hopes to be a presence 
at the VERMONT brewers 

festival ("Yak pairs well with 
beer,” Williams notes) and at 

GRAND POINT LOCAL, the food- 

vending area of Burlington 
waterfront fest Grand Point 
North. 

YaklttoMe! will certainly 
qualify as locally sourced 


eats. Foss is partnering 

with RED HEN BAKING COMPANY 

to make rolls. Vegetables 
will come from hartshorn's 

Waitsfield, owned by another 
Vermont Yak co-owner, 
david hartshorn. Cheeses 
and bacon will also be local. 
Are new fans ready to start 
yakking? 


Richer Brews 

CROP BISTRO DE8UTS HOUSE 
BEERS; HILL FARMSTEAD 
BREWERY FETED BY RATEBEER 
Many moons ago, crop 

8.5-barrel brewing system 
from Caspary, a Bavarian 
brewhouse and manufac- 
turer that produces compact, 
multiple-vessel systems. 
Then the staff waited — as 
did Crop's head brewer, will 


gilson. who joined the bistro 
in September. 

Gilson is known for his 
German-style beers, Weiss 
beers in particular, to which 
he has devoted himself 
during decades of brewing in 
Utah, in Vermont and at New 
Hampshire’s Moat Mountain 
Smoke House & Brewing 
Company. 

In December, the system 
finally arrived, accompanied 
by Caspary founder Rudolf 
Caspary, who traveled from 
Germany to help install it. 

In early January, Gilson and 
Caspary brewed two batches 
of MOnich-style Helles lager 
together. 

Last week, that Helles was 
tapped for the first time, as 
was Gilson's hallmark style: a 
Bavarian-style Weiss beer. 




Filling Up at VFN’s 
Annual Meeting 


The Vermont fresh network held its annual meeting on 
Monday, February 4, at the inn at weathersfield, where 
chef jason tostrup and staff tapped foods donated by 
their farmer-partners to sate dozens of chefs, farmers 
and food producers from across the state. The guest 
speaker, chef Sam Hayward of Portland, Me., restaurant 
Fore Street, filled his Vermont counterparts in on 
Maine’s farm-to-plate scene. 

After noshing on a welcome spread of cavendish game 
birds of Vermont quail “lollipops” and spiked eggnog 
with jersey girls dairy cream, participants tucked into 
a feast of local ham, root veggies and venison-beef- 
heart casserole. Pictured: seared beef flap steak from 
Weathersfield's black watch farm. 
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Menu Project 

Help us create new 
menu items by voting on 
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and join us for an 
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& $30 gift card! 
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A Vermont Valentine 

Wine & Chocolate Tasting Weekend 


Saturday, February 9 
11am - 5pm 

Free wine & chocolate tasting 


Sunday, February 10 
11am - 5pm 

Free wine S chocolate tasting 
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Join us for the bestest and most romantic-est 
Valentine's Dinner ever. Four courses, $ 120/couple. 

For full menu, visit amuseVT.com 

#amusevt W ^ /AmuseAtTheEssex omuseVT.com 802-764-1489 
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blood: It looks like an exploded pinata 
of diced pineapple, bright-red cherry 
tomatoes, sliced jicama and slivered 
red peppers, showered with minced 
scallions and sesame seeds. The 
citrusy dressing, tinged with sesame 

The moules marinieres also scored 
big on flavor and exuberance, and 
boasted some of the 
fattest, plumpest, 

freshest mussels I've 
ever tasted in Vermont. 

(This became a theme: 

On my visits, the fl'uits de 
mer at Ten Acres, which 
come from nearby Stowe 
Seafood, tasted like 
they had been caught 
that morning.) The 
mussels' garlicky broth 
was studded with tiny 
grape tomatoes, their 
skins slightly blistered 
from the heat; curb of 
steamed fennel formed a 
web of sweetness across the top. 

Equally gorgeous, at least on the 
plate, was the barbecue shrimp — a 
handful of steamed Gulf shrimp 
arranged in a pool of peppery, 
Tabasco-laced sauce, then covered in 
dried, pulverized bay and rosemary. 
While the shrimp’s shells helped 
to keep their flesh succulent, both 
my friend and I struggled to extract 
the meat, which made eating them 
neither easy nor satisfying. Scoring 
the shrimp’s skin might help hapless 
diners like me — or perhaps I need 
to take a lesson from the Louisiana- 
based side of my family. 


The bigger plates at Ten Acres 
separate the vegetarians from the 
carnivores. Pork shank, steak frites, 
roasted chicken — these are hearty 
dishes for hungry people. And these 

complete without some kind of duck. 
At Ten Acres, the kitchen approaches 
the bird with simplicity: Crisp skin 
on the breast and leg 
shimmered with fat, and 
the meat, apparently 
seasoned only with salt, 
was rich and moist. 
The sliced, sauteed 
red potatoes on the 
plate were a smidge 
undercooked, but the 
bed of braised red 
cabbage on which the 
bird rested was melting, 
buttery and tarted up 
with slivers of apple. 

Cherry tomatoes 
made a third appearance 
as bobbing, swollen orbs 
atop a seafood stew, a hillock of steamed 
salmon, mussels, shrimp and scallops so 
fresh they could almost swim from the 
plate. The sweet-potato broth, though 
fragrant with saffron, could have used 

At $30, the most expensive entree 
on this menu was also the most popular 
during our visit, judging from the diners 
around us. Once it arrived at our table, 
we understood why. The pan-seared 
lobster came with its limbs akimbo and 
curled around a pile of tarragon-flecked 
polenta. The scents of bourbon, butter 
and brine wafted into our faces before 
the first bite. The sauce was so luscious 


CRISP SKIN ON BOTH 
THE BREAST AND 
LEG SHIMMERED 
WITH FAT. AND THE 
MEAT APPARENTLY 
SEASONED ONLY 
WITH SALT. WAS 
RICH AND MOIST. 
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dessert drinks: coffee spiked with 
brandy, Kahlua or scotch; hot cider 
with brandy; hot buttered rum; even 
hot cocoa laced with peppermint 
Schnapps. While we didn’t indulge, 
the lively mix of locals and guests in 
the bar may have; on both our visits, 
their clamor trickled into the relatively 
sedate dining room, beckoning a few 


diners once their meals v 
As I passed the bar on my 
bathroom, I noticed the 1 
doling out the same generous pours we 
had received in our glasses. 

Less generous was the service, 
which was sharp one night and 
extremely languid on another. 
Two apps, an entree and a dessert 
shouldn’t require two and 
a half hours at a table, but 
on our second visit, they 
did. We passed the long 
stretches between courses 
— or waiting for items such 
as bread with our mussels 
or a necessary utensil — 
chatting, staring at the 
fire or trying not to watch 
a couple making out on a 
nearby couch. 

Fortunately, the lovebirds 
didn’t distract us from 
our dessert. Pastry chef 
TCss Cashin seems to share 
her colleague's penchant 
for largesse and drama. 
A Grand Marnier creme 
caramel, though too 
sweet for my taste, arrived 
topped with an impressive, 
three-inch-high crown of 
caramelized sugar. A plate 
of chocolate-bourbon- 
pecan pie topped with 
vanilla ice cream was 
crumbly and midnight-dark. 

and cream. 

With nothing left to order, we 
extracted ourselves with difficulty 
from the table. It was tempting to take 
full advantage of the lodge and nab a 
room; instead, we trudged back into 
the night, warmed from the inside 
out.© 
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At 4.5 percent alcohol by volume, the 
Helles is light on its feet; Gilson wanted 
to create a standard session beer for the 
pub, and this is it. The Weiss — brewed 
with 50 percent wheat — is zest}’, with 
tart-sweet flavors and a spicy underpin- 
ning of banana and cloves. 

Up next: an English-style brown ale 
and an American-style double-brown 
ale, both set to be tapped this week. 


Greensboro’s hill farmstead brewery 

continued its march toward world 

14,000 breweries all over the world 
to be named 2013 Best Brewery by 
RateBeer, the world’s largest beer-re- 
view website. Eight of Hill Farmstead’s 
beers were listed in the top 10 new 
beers of 2013, and the brewery picked 
up 31 awards overall. 

RateBeer executive director Joe 
Tucker says it was the first year the top 
brewery picked up so many high-level 
awards, and he called 2013 “the (First?) 
Year of Hill Farmstead.” 


Touchdown! 

DEFUNCT MAD RIVER VALLEY FOOD EVENT 
RETURNS 

The Super Bowl has come and gone, but 
this coming weekend, the souper bowl is 
alive and well. On Sunday, February 10, 
at 5 p.m., the soup-tasting extravaganza 
will kick off for the first time since 
Souper Bowl III, held in 2010. As in 
the past, the Souper Bowl will be held 
at the round barn farm, but this is the 
first time the farm staff, including chef 
charue menard and event coordinator 
lisa reisner, has organized it. 


The original Souper Bowl was the 
brainchild of mad river localvores 
organizers robin mcdermott and nancy 
baron. Menard says their busy lives got 
in the way of continuing the event, but 
that didn't stop a constant stream of 
requests for revival from past attendees. 
This year, Menard made the last-minute 
decision to give the people what they 
wanted. 

In just a few weeks, he’s enlisted a 
who’s who of Mad River Valley restau- 
rants, from upscale destinations such as 
the common man and timbers restaurant 
at sugarbush resort; to casual spots 
including bridge street butchery and the 
warren store. The evening will begin 
with slices from American flatbread. 
After that, diners can use their own 
bowls or ones provided by the Round 
Barn to feast on four-ounce soup 
samples from each of the 10 vendors. 

“A lot of people think. Oh, it's just 
soup; you’ll have to go to dinner after- 
ward," Menard says. “But if you go to 
each of those tables, you're going to be 
sloshing for sure.” 

At press time, Menard didn’t yet 
have a list of soups — even his own is 
still to be determined. In past years, he 
has served cheddar-ale soup in local 
hydroponic tomatoes; beef stew in 
pastry; and a make-your-own option 
that allowed guests to combine their 
favorite stocks, meats and veggies. This 
year’s choices are sure to be equally 
inspired — and filling. 





CANTINA 


OPEN FROM 1 1 :30AM-9:0UPM SUN-TUE 
1 1 :30AM- 1 0:00PM WED & THU 
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• tempura asparagus 
with sweet chili glaze 

• filet mignon with 
lobster hash, demi 
glace & black garlic 
butter 



Feasting, 
Home Style 


The best Jordanian wedding caterer in Vermont, for one bride, is mom 

ALICE LEVITT 



I'VE ALWAYS WANTED MY MOM TO COOK FOR MY WEDDING. 

BECAUSE SHE IS AN AMAZING COOK. 


E man Hayyat never thought she’d 
be engaged at 18. “I was not 
planning on that. It just kind of 
happened," says the now-21-year- 
old University of Vermont global studies 
major. “He's an awesome guy.” 

The Middlebury native is talking about 
Alaa Bader, the 30-year-old engineer and 
lifelong family friend she married in a 
ceremony in Jordan in 2011. However, 
according to their cultural traditions, 
they’re not allowed to act like a married 
couple until after the celebration. Bader 
moved into the finished basement of 
Hayyafs parents’ home in November, 
while she remains in Burlington for school. 

“We’ve never lived in a house together. 
We’ve never done anything. It’s very much 
like it's a dating period,” explains Hayyat, 
a smart, fast-talking young woman whose 
parents moved to the States from the West 
Bank in 1979. “I cannot wait to get our life 
situated." 

This spring, once Bader has found 
employment, the couple will finally hold 
their wedding reception. And the feasting 
will begin. 

Like many New Americans, Hayyat's 
family won’t order her wedding meal 
from a caterer or restaurant. For all the 
Vietnamese restaurants that have cropped 
up in Vermont in recent years, there’s still 
a dearth of catering options for immigrants 
from Africa, the Himalayas and the Middle 
East who seek traditional meals. And that's 
where family comes in. 

Hayyat says she plans to incorporate 
some Western traditions and Vermont 
touches into her ceremony; homely Mason 
jars, for instance, will get Jordanian flair 
from her own hand-painted henna designs. 
But the bulk of the ceremony — and the 
food — will be thoroughly Middle Eastern. 
That's why Hayyat is enlisting her mother, 
Salwa, to do the cooking, and her brother, a 

Salwa Hayyat knows her way around 
the kitchen; she grew up in the restaurant 
business. Her father owned a restaurant 
in her native Jordan, and her mother 
helped him do the cooking. “I wanted to 
help, but he'd say, ‘No, it’s hard job,”' Salwa 
remembers. Her brother now has his own 
eatery in Jordan. Her son, Usamah Hayyat, 
who goes by Sama, carries on the family 
tradition; he’s chef-owner of Middlebury 


Market and Sama’s Cafe, and of locally 
focused Sweet Marie’s Bistro, also in 
Middlebury. 

Family-prepared wedding meals 
aren’t uncommon in the Middle East. 
Salwa's husband, ophthalmic technician 
and optometrist Mahmoud Hayyat, says 
catering and wedding halls have recently 
become more popular in both Jordan and 
his native Palestine, but mostly among 
city dwellers. When he and Salwa wed 
in 1972, their war-torn countries weren’t 
celebration-friendly. They marked their 
nuptials with a simple family dinner. Salwa 
was given permission by the government 
to move to the Palestinian West Bank city 
of Ramallah with her husband, where she 
became a teacher, while he commuted to a 
Jerusalem eye hospital. 

There, Mahmoud Hayyat met 
American eye surgeon William Eichner 

in his Middlebury practice. The Hayyat 
family moved to Vermont on December 10, 
1979, with their three sons. Two daughters 
would be bora in the Green Mountains, 
including Eman, the youngest. 

Sama, the eldest Hayyat child, was 4 
when his family moved to Middlebury. 
When he married his wife, Marie, seven 
years ago, his mother was the clear choice 


to cater their ceremony at Colchester’s 
Islamic Society of Vermont, he recalls. 
(Sama also had a Western-style wedding 
on Block Island, R.I., where he and Marie 
once worked together, and planned a 
third celebration in Jordan that never 
materialized.) 

“I’m a chef, but, obviously, I was the 
one getting married, so I didn’t want to 
do it myself,” Sama says. “[Salwa] loves 
cooking. It’s something she’s done for me 
my whole life, and she does a great job.” 

Sama and Marie's original guest list of 
about 150 for the celebration later jumped 
closer to 250. Salwa Hayyat had previously 
cooked in bulk for Ramadan celebrations 
at the Islamic Society (in which the family 
is active), but never on that scale. 

In her daughter's mind, Salwa passed 
the test with flying colors. The spread 
of roasted lamb, hummus, salads and a 
roasted chicken and rice dish called ouzi 
inspired a young Eman Hayyat. “It was 
a lot of food. It was awesome,” the bride 
recalls. “I still remember that huge leg of 
lamb. I just want to put the leg of lamb in 


More food after the 
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OUZI WITH CHICKEN 


served this as a wedding 


1/2 teaspoon cardamon- 


1/2 pound ground beef or lamb 


or until cooked through. 





the oven and let it roast for hours. That 
would just taste amazing.” 

Now Eman plans to do just that, 
enlisting Sama and his cafe's wood- 
burning oven, usually used for gourmet 
pizza, for the job. Sama says he plans to 
. roast the beast for at least six hours. 

The Johnson & Wales 
University-trained chef will also 
help with prep and sourcing 
the best ingredients. But he’ll 
remain sous-chef to mom Salwa. 
“I’ve always wanted my mom to 
cook for my wedding, because she is 
an amazing cook, and she taught me so 
much about food that I couldn’t think of 
anyone that would do it as well as her,” 
Eman says. That’s high praise, considering 
there’s a professional chef in the fiunily. 

The bride hasn't yet chosen a venue, 
but she's certain it will be in her native 
Addison County, and she’s seeking a 
mountain view to show off to Bader. The 
room will be decorated in Eman’s theme 
colors — lush Middle Eastern gold, 
maroon and purple — giving way to a 
buffet table laid out with all her favorite 
dishes, she says. The 70 guests will 
also be able to choose from homemade 
hummus and pita bread; falafel balls 
like those Eman serves in her weekend 
job at Sama's; and salads such as labor- 
intensive tabbouleh, composed of finely 
chopped tomatoes, parsley, onion and 
garlic with bulgur. 

Eman Hayyat isn't a fan of cake, so 
she’s looking to replace the Western-style 
dessert with a two-tiered ice cream cake 
from Ben & Jerry’s. Her mother's baklava 
will be the focus of the desserts, though. 
“Kanafeh, for sure, is going to have to be 
there,” she adds, referring to the goat- 
cheese-filled, rose-flavored pastry. 

The Hayyat-Baders prefer to keep their 
vows private, but say they will partake in 
one traditional ritual before dining. On 
a stage, Bader will switch the thin gold 
bands he gave Hayyat from her right hand 
to her left. “I think it's one of the cutest 
things ever,” Eman says of the tradition. 
The diamond ring she wears is her dowry 
and will not need to be moved to signify 
their marriage. 

Islamic law forbids a champagne 
toast. Eman Hayyat says she’s seen Pepsi 
served at other Jordanian weddings, 
but she envisions replacing it with 
sparkling nonalcoholic cider. Following 
another religious dictate, Hayyat and 
her bridesmaids will wear “evil eye" 
jewelry to ward off bad luck — though 
Hayyat admits she doesn't believe 
in that. 

Once wed and living with her husband, 
Eman Hayyat says she looks forward to 
following in her mother’s and brother’s 
culinary footsteps. “At this stage, I can’t 
wait to get my own place,” she says with a 
smile. “I can’t wait to start cooking in my 
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Hard-Picking Harmonies 

Growing up on an upstate New York dairy farm, Erie and Leigh Gibson were 
more concerned with cows than chords. But at their father’s insistence, the 
brothers learned to play the banjo and guitar, respectively. When a teacher 
introduced them to the music of Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs, the pair became 
obsessed with bluegrass and never looked back. Years later, they formed the 
Gibson Brothers band, an award-winning combination of talent featuring 
upright bassist Mike Barber, fiddler Clayton Campbell and mandolinist Joe 
Walsh. 

THE GIBSON BROTHERS 

Saturday. February 9. 8 p.m„ at Barre Opera House. $26. Info. 476-8188. 



Old Soul 

In the title track from his last album, Seth Glier proclaims, “Do the next right 
thing, or the next thing right.” By all accounts the 22-year-old singer-songwriter, 
proficient on the piano and guitar, is doing just that. Defying his age with 
insightful lyrics, a commanding falsetto and melodic skills to match, the rising 
talent has earned a Grammy nomination and two Independent Music Awards. 
Playing more than 250 shows a year, he continues to turn heads with a mix of 
folk, blues and pop in the recently released Things I Should Let You Know. 

SETH GLIER 

Friday. February 8. 7:30 p.m., at Esther Mesh Room, Chandler Center for the Arts, in 
Randolph. $16-19. Info. 728-6464. chandler-arts.org 



THE WORLD FAMOUS POPOVICH 
COMEDY PET THEATER 

Friday, February 8, 7 p.m., at Paramount 
Theatre in Rutland. S19.S0-24.50. Info. 77S- 


Getting Personal 


Rather than shy away from potentially embarrassing material, Mike Birbiglia 
dives right in. The standup abandons the fast pace of traditional comedic 
delivery in favor of a longer narrative — a style he honed in his former 
act, which became the award-winning independent film Sleepwalk 
With Me. Punch lines find their way into the conversational 
storyline of his current show, “My Girlfriend's Boyfriend," 
titled after a particularly awkward moment from high 
school, which sets the tone for the anecdotes that follow. 
! Birbiglia reminisces about romantic mishaps with the 
spot-on timing of a seasoned pro. 

MIKE BIRBIGLIA 

^B Saturday, February 9. 8 p.m.. at 

Flynn Theater MainStage in 
Burlington $IS-36 Info 863 

^B S966.flynntix.org 


FEB.9 1 COMEDY 


Pawsitively Entertaining 


G regory Popovich trained with the Moscow 
Circus; his fellow performers did not. 
That’s because the renowned clown 
and animal trainer rescued them — 10 dogs 
and 15 house cats — from shelters. Humanely 
trained using positive reinforcement, these 
four-legged wonders showcase feats of 
agility, balance and strength in the World 
Famous Popovich Comedy Pet Theater. 

Felines climb and leap, while their 
canine counterparts jump rope, play 
football and show off other skills. Voted 
best family show in Las Vegas, this 
interspecies act has toured more than 
20 countries and continues to dazzle 
audiences of all ages with lighthearted 
skits and stunts 


calendar 
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HP50T 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS 0 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF ARTISTIC 
INSPIRATION, DISCOVERY AND PASSION! 

37th ANNUAL DARTMOUTH 
WINTER CARNIVAL CONCERT 

BARBARY COAST 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE 

DON GLASGO director 
with special guest 

GREGORIO URIBE 

vocalist, accordionist, 
composer/arranger, bandleader 



AFRO-COLOMBIAN 
RHYTHMS, FUNK & JAZZ 

SAT I FEB 9 I 8 PM 
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music 



DISCOVER THE DIDGERIDOO: Pitz Ouattrone plays 




BURR MORSE: In 'Maple Sugar in the Soul,' the au- 

muses on life in the Green Mountains. Bradford 
Public Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 232-4536, 
FARMERS' NIGHT SERIES: JIM COOKE: History 
conies alive with the actor's solo performance. 
'Calvin Coolidge: More Than Two Words,' inspired 
by the 30th president's writings and public- 
speaking engagements- Vermont Statehouse. 
Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 
INSTITUTE FOR CIVIC ENGAGEMENT LECTURE 
SERIES: T.J. DONOVAN: The Chittenden County 
state's attorney discusses illegal drugs in the area 
and law-enforcement strategy for dealing with 
the issue. Room 253. Burlington College. 6:15 p.m. 

MARK A. STOLER: The UVM history professor 
discusses how presidential ratings have changed 
over time in 'Who Were Our Worst Presidents?' 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

NANCY JAY CRUMBINE: Using writers Emily 
Dickinson and Annie Dillard as reference points, 
the Dartmouth College professor presents "Words, 
Creativity and Spirituality. - Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

PATRICK WALSH & SHEFALI MISRA: The associate 

of political science, respectively, explain the debt 
ceiling and how it affects politics. Room 315. St. 
Edmund's Hall. St. Michael's College, Colchester, 4 

PETER GALBRAITH: in 'America's Foreign Policy 
Agenda," the Vermont senator considers interna- 
tional issues facing the country. St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 878-8291. 

SCOTT WHEELER: Vermont's Northland Journal's 
editor traces regional history from the Abenaki 
to modern times in 'Newport: The Evolution of a 
Lakeside Community.' Goodrich Memorial Library. 
Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 
sienna CRAIG: In 'Horses Like Lightning: A 
Story of Passage Through the Himalayas, • the 
Dartmouth College anthropologist recounts her 



THU. 07 

agriculture 


LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: TERRARIUMS: Annie 



conferences 

BETTER BUILDINGS BY DESIGN CONFERENCE: See 


VERMONT ENTREPRENEURSHIP DAY: New and 



KNITTING a HANDWORK HUDDLE: Ann 



WOMEN'S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females work 


Dartmouth College I Hanover, NH 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT - 


dance 

LONG GONE': Lida Winfield and Ellen Smith Ahem 
explore questions of memory, lineage and identity 
through choreographic movement and spoken 


education 

ROCHESTER SCHOOL LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

committee MEETING: Parents and community 




fairs & festivals 

IGLOOFEST: An igloo village and electronic music 
from top DJs draw crowds by the thousands to 
this popular outdoor festival. Jacques-Cartier 

midnight. $16-20: S40 weekend pass: ages 18 and 
over. Info. S14-904-1247. 



'HITCHCOCK': See WED.06. 7:30 p.m, 

'HOLY MOTORS': Leos Carax's 2012 fantasy-drama 
follows a man who inhabits several different char- 

$4-8. Info. 748-2600. 

'NICKY'S FAMILY': See WED.06. 6:30 p.m. 

'THE GATES': Albert and David Maysles' documen- 
tary details the 26-year struggle to bring Christo 
and Jeanne-Claude's 2005 Central Park art instal- 
lation to fruition, Casella Theater. Castleton State 

food & drink 

ANNUAL SOUP SUPPER: Savory broths and salads 
make way for dessert at this benefit for the Sara 
Holbrook Community Center featuring special 
guest Gigi Weisman. Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $30; 
free for children under 14 with an adult: preregis- 
ter. Info, 862-6342.jkountaiBisaraholbrookcc.org. 
HERBAL VALENTINES: Health educator Dana 
Woodruff demonstrates how to make aphrodisiac 
treats and massage oils with chocolate, roses, 
ginger and cayenne. City Market Burlington, 
6-7:30 p,m. $6-10: preregister at citymarketxoop. 
Info. 861-9700. 

health & fitness 
fluid YOGA: Based on vinyasa principles, early 
risers focus on breathing techniques, proper align- 
ment and balance. A guided meditation follows. 
SEABA Center, Burlington. 7-8 a.m. $5 suggested 
donation: see pascucciyoga.com for details. Info, 





AFTER SCHOOL CRAFT: DUCT-TAPE VALENTINES: 




JONATHAN LORENTZ TRIO FEATURING JOHN 
HUNTER a TIM GILMORE: The acclaimed saxo- 

tively! to blend modem jazx withblue" rockand 
avant-garde. Brandon Music Cafe. 7:30 p.m. $15: 
$30 includes dinner package: 8Y0B. Info. 465- 


JUSTIN GOODRICH a TURKEY POINT SWIM 









THE BARRE OPERA 

HOUSE 

‘^OiThsnim 

IBiPtsiHhtsirs 

Sat., February 9 , 8 pm 

International Bluegrass 

Music Awards 

2012 Entertainer of the Year 

2011 Vocal Group of the Year 

2011 Album of the Year 

2010 Song of the Year 

sponsored by Guy's Farm and Yard 
media support from WDEV 81 WLVB 

* " 8 ! * ' 
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lank CELEBRATION SERIES 

7<& "pcUHiltf ‘Eattd 

Sat., Feb. 16, 6 p.m. 

sponsored by: 

Leahy Press, MassMutual 
and Trow & Holden 


For tickets, call the Barre Opera House at 502-476-61 66 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 



MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain's Online Master's Program in 
Early Childhood Education with S 
In Teaching and Administration. 


• PROJECT-BASED LEARNING APPROACH. 

Apply graduate-level knowledge immediately into 
your early childhood education classroom or center. 

• ACCESSIBLE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS. 

Combining academic excellence with a low 
residency requirement. 

• HIGHLY ENGAGING CURRICULUM. 

Connect with your local early chldhood education 
community more deeply. 

• RESPECTED DEGREE. 

Champlain College has been providing quality 
education since 1878. 


For more information: 

Call 1-866-282-7259 


champlain.edu/med 


*1 CHAMPLAIN 

y COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 
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Professor Kubinek 


Meets the 

Vermont Youth Orchestra 



Radical Jazz Trio 


The Bad Plus 


“On Sacred Ground: Stravinsky’s ‘The Rite of Spring”’ 


Saturday, February 16 at 8 

Tickets start at $15 


s ’'Wik.'Rohin .. .... ..~S. 

_ www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl 



Season Sponsor 

(comcast. 


porter 

flying refined 



Unlimited culture. 
Toronto 4x weekly. 



sport 

TELE THURSDAYS: Eastern Mountain Sports 



talks 

JEWISH GENEALOGY: In The Greenbergs of 

in Ukraine, while Diane Sophrin details 10 /ears 
of research in 'Lost and Found.' Beth Jacob 
Synagogue. Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 


STEPHEN ST. ONGE: The dean of Burlington 



theater 

•EDWINA'S FOLLY - : Vermont playwright Torn^ 



TIME STANDS STILL': See WED.06, 7:30 p.m. 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: MEMORABLE 
MEMOIRS: Historian John R. Turner facilitates 



Approaching Ice. Stearns Performance Space, 
Johnson State College. 4 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1343. 
ROBERT BELENKY: The local author signs and 



FRI.08 

comedy 

THE WORLD FAMOUS POPOVICH COMEDY PET 
THEATER: Gregory Popovich complements 



$19.50-24.50. Info. 775-0903. 


conferences 

VERMONT SYMPOSIUM ON BOWEN THEORY: 



dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 


CONTRA DANCE: Fiddlers Shirley White and Susan 
Reid and guitarist George White fuel a social 


dance benefiting the Jaqulth Public Library. Call 
for directions. Private barn, Marshfield. 7 p.m. $5- 
10: for ages 10 and up. Info, 426-3190. jaquithpub- 
liclibrarySPgmail.com. 



ROCK THE '80S DANCE PARTY: Hot Neon Magic 
provide tunes from the eraofbighairand 
Spandex for attendees dressed accordingly at this 
benefit for Ronald McDonald House Charities of 
Burlington. Catamount Country Club. Williston. 

'ROMEO AND JULIET - : The renowned State Ballet 
Theatre of Russia brings Shakespeare's most 

N.H., 7:30 p.m. $35-55. Info, 603-448-0400. 

fairs & festivals 



film 

'ANNA KARENINA': The third collaboration 

Joe Wright tells this powerful love story adapted 
from Leo Tolstoy's classic novel. Catamount Arts 
Center. SL Johnsbury, 5:30 p.m. & 7:45 pm $4-8. 

'STRUCK BY LIGHTNING': In Brian Dannelly's 



$4-8. Info. 748-2600. 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 
show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 



FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP. KiddOS 



HIGH SCHOOL BOOK LUST CLUB: Bookworms dish 
on reads they love — and the ones they love to 
loathe. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 3-4:30 


ISLE LA MOTTE PLAYGROUP: Stories and crafts 



MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 



montgomery tumble TIME: Physical fitness 
activities hefij build strong muscles. Montgomery 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 
Matthew Witten helps kids start the day with 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES ATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


tunes and tales of adventure. Brownel I Library. 
Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m, Free. Info, 878-6956. 
SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play and 
snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. Swanton. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

TEEN MOVIE: Peter Parker discovers a clue about 
his parents 1 disappearence that leads him to his 
father's former colleague in 2012's The Amazing 
Spider-Man . Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 

6:30 p,m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

TODDLER YOGA 8 STORIES: Little ones up to 
age 5 stretch their bodies and imaginations with 
Karen Allen. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. 10:15 a.m. Free: preregister. Info. 
878-4918. 

music 

blackberry JAM: The identical twin brothers 
in Vermont's up-and-coming boy band perform 
original songs and pop covers. Milton High school, 
7:30-8:45 p.m. $5. Info. 893-3215. ext 1208. 

CHRIS BAKRIGES & MARK DUNLAP: The jazz 
pianist and bassist, respectively, celebrate Black 
History Month with works by Duke Ellington, 
Benny Golson and others. ArtisTree Community 
Arts Center & Gallery. Woodstock, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 457-3500. 

JIM & JENNIFER VYHNAK: The Vermont Ukulele 
Society cofounders perform old-timey music on 
the instrument as part of the Downtown Music 
Series. Recycled Reading of Vermont, Bristol, 6-8 
p.m. Free. info. 453-5982. 

JOHN DALY: Back by popular demand, this 
singer-songwriter plays acoustic originals. Brown 
Dog Books & Gifts. Hinesburg, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
WINTER ENCORE CONCERT: The acclaimed 
Jasper string Quartet perform selections from 
Beethoven, Haydn and Aaron Jay Kemis. A 6:45 
p.m. discussion with LCCMF artistic director 
Soovin Kim precedes the show. Elley-Long Music 
Center. St. Michael's college. Colchester, 7:30 p.m. 
$15-30. Info. 846-2175. 

LOS ANGELES GUITAR QUARTET: For more than 
30 years, this Grammy Award-winning foursome 
has dazzled audiences worldwide with every- 
thing from Bach to bluegrass. UVM Recital Hall. 
Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $15-30. Info, 863-5966. 
SAVOY BROWN: Led by founder guitarist Kim 
Simmonds, this legendary blues-rock band brings 
innovative style to the stage — and has since 
the late 1960s. Tupelo Music Hall. White River 
Junction, 8 p.m. $30. info. 603-437-5100. 

SETH GLIER: With a powerful falsetto and melodic 
skills that defy his age. the 22-year-old singer, pia- 
nist and guitarist performs an intimate show. See 
calendar spotlight Esther Mesh Room. Chandler 
Center for the Arts, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $16-19: 
cash bar. Info. 728-6464. 

THE BLUEGRASS GOSPEL PROJECT: The popular 
group brings keen vocal harmonies and deft 
instrumentation to the Coffeehouse Series. Peru 
Community Church, N.Y.,7:30 p.m. $10. Info. 

THEY MIGHT BE GYPSIES: Father-son duo Greg 
and Aidan Ryan perform spirited tunes with 
acoustic-guitar stylings Inspired by Django 
Reinhardt and Stephane Grappelli. Rochester High 
School. 8 p.m. Info. 767-3954. 

outdoors 

BOLTON BACKCOUNTRY TOUR: The Friends of 
Bolton Nordic and Backcountry group introduces 
appropriate terrain to intermediate and advanced 
cross-country skiers and snowshoers. Bolton 
Valley Nordic Center, 1-3 p.m. Free: preregister. 

Info, 262-1241. 

seminars 

winter-wildlife TRACKING: Environmental 
educator John Jose teaches participants how to 
identify local mammals, beginning with plaster 
casts of their tracks. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 


Montpelier. 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10-12: preregister. 
Info. 223-8000. ext 202. 

FRIDAY NIGHT SKI & DINE: Kids and adults work 
up an appetite on illuminated slopes. Lessons 
available for beginners. Cochran's Ski Area, 
Richmond, 5-8 p.m. $5-10; $25 lesson. Info. 

STOWE DERBY 'DESCENT RECON': Scope out the 
best routes for the oldest downhill/cross-country 
ski race in North America — including the famed 
downhill portion. Meet at the base of Look Out 
Chair. Stowe Mountain Resort. 1:30-4 p.m. $5 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 253-9216. 

theater 

'EDWINA'S FOLLY': See THU.07. 7 p.m. 

'LOVE, LOSS AND WHAT I WORE': See THU.07. 

'THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST': See 

WED.06.7p.m. 

'TIME STANDS STILL': See WE0.06, 7:30 p.m. 

words 

DAWN GRAY: The local author signs, then dis- 
cusses. S.P.I,R.I.T Fire Storm, about a team of para- 
normal investigators in the Northeast Kingdom. 
Barnes & Noble. South Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 864-8001. 


SAT.09 

art 

'STRANGE MATTER': The opening day of ECHO'S 
exhibit features the surprising science behind the 
unseen components of everyday products, such 
as cellphones and DVDs. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. 
Burlington, 10 a,m.-5 p.m. Regular admission, 
$9.50-$12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

comedy 

MIKE birbiglia: The standup straddles the line 
between comedy and theater with details of his 
romantic shortcomings in the one-man show 'My 
Girlfriend's Boyfriend,' See calendar spotlight. 
Flynn MalnStage, Burlington. 8 p.m. $15-36. Info. 
863-5966. 

community 

GO-GO FOR MOMO' BOTTLE DRIVE: Locals drop 
off their empties to help raise money for the 
team's participation in the American Cancer 
Society's Relay for Life. Beverage Warehouse. 
Winooski. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Donations. Info, 777-9638. 
MONTPELIER TOWN MEETING: Bernie Sanders 
joins local and national experts in a discussion on 
senior issues, including social security and health 
care. Montpelier High School, lunch provided at 
noon; meeting at 1 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
800-339-9834. 

FELTING WITH LLAMA FIBERS & JEWELRY- 
MAKING DEMO: Lindsay Chandler. Jan Stuart and 
June Taylor teach farmers-market shoppers this 
unique fabric-art form while Khaos Designs' Dave 
Kaczynski creates hand-wrought pieces. Vermont 
College of Fine Arts Gymnasium. Montpelier, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958 . 

BRYCE DANCE COMPANY AUDITIONS: 

Experienced movers showcase their skills to be 
considered for upcoming spring and summer 
contemporary performances. South End Studio, 
Burlington, 2:30-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
322-5040. 

CABIN FEVER DANCE: Stomp off the snow and 
boogie down to tunes by DJ Joel Najman at this 
winter-blues buster hosted by Jane and Bemie 


Sweets & Treats Sale 
Friday, Feb. 8 ,h - 
Sunday, Feb. 10 th 






' Off 


Choose a sweet from the dish; 
get a treat - a percentage 
OFF of your entire 
purchase! 




February 9 • ll:30-l:00pm 
Shade Gardening- Seeing Your Way Out of the Dark 
Kerry Mendez 

Shade gardening need not be frustrating. This talk will 
introduce enchanting perennials, flowering shrubs and 
annuals for spring, summer and fall color. 

February 16 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Composting 
Mike Ather 

Learn how to make compost the right way. Your plants will thank you for it. 


February 11 & 18 • 6:00-8:00pm 
Special Workshop: Homesteading 
Marl cey Read &. Tim King 
Feb. 1 1 - Backyard Chickens & Bees 
Feb. 1 8 - Vegetable Gardening 

$20/Session, Pre-register and you can bring a friend for FREE! 


To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. Pre-registration and pre-payment 
required. Classes are $ 1 0.00 per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 
for program details and for information on our lunch & learn series. 4+2 Plan is for 
Gardener's Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's In Burlington. 

GARDENER^ 

SUPPLY COMPANY 
128 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802) 660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am -5pm 



SAT.09 »P.S2 



calendar 


Sanders. Memorial Auditorium Annex. Burlington. 
7:30-11 pm Free: cash bar. Info, 862-1505. 

CONTRA DANCE & POTLUCK DINNER: Rebecca 
Lay calls this traditional New England dance while 
American Toad provide live music. Caledonia 
orange. East Hardwick, potluck at 5:30 p.m,: danc- 
ing at 6:30 p.m. $5-25 suggested donation. Info. 

FAMILY SOCK HOP: Adults and kids alike do the 
twist to hits from the 19S0s and '60s played by 
Bobby & the Retrotones. New Life Fellowship, 
Milton. 7-10 p.m. Free. Info. 876-7021. 

'LONG GONE': See THU.07. 7:30 p.m. 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: HAWAIIAN NIGHT: 
Folks in dean-soled shoes and loud tropical shirts 
move to tunes by Northern Spy and calling by 
David Millstone. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 8 p.m. $5-8: 
free for kids under 16: by donation for seniors. Info, 
785-4607, rbarrows®cs.dartmouth.edu. 

'ROMEO AND JULIET': See FRI.08. 7:30 p.m. 

SWING DANCE: Quick-footed participants get 
moving in different styles, including the Lindy Hop. 
Charleston and Balboa. Indoor shoes required. 
Champlain Club. Burlington, 8:30-11 pm $5. Info. 



fairs & festivals 

GREAT ICE IN GRAND ISLE: See FRI.08. 10 a.m.-4 
igloofest: See THU.07. 6:30 p.m.-noon. 
film 


2013 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORTS 
SCREENINGS: Two evenings of films display top 



FILMMAKERS IN THE ROUND: 'MOTHER 
NATURE'S CHILD': Burlington's Camilla Rockwell 
explores how nature affects childhood health and 


le Rise Bakery. Richmond, 8-10 
p.m. Donations. Info. 318-5447. 

STARK RAVING BLACK': Standup Lewis Black 
delivers biting social and political commentary 
in this feature-length comedic film. Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center. Stowe Mountain Resort. 5 
p.m. & 8:30 p.m. $12. Info. 760-4634. 


WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: In Thomas McCarthy's 

man born with dwarfism moves to an abandoned 
train depot to reconcile the death of a close friend. 
Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 3 p.m. $5-11. 
Info. 457-2355. 

food & drink 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

veggies, honey, maple syrup and more change 
hands at an off-season celebration of locally grown 
food. Vermont College of Fine Arts Gymnasium. 
Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958, 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 


rniade baked goods 





MoreroLuvt 

Pro XP! 


V Dansko XP NEW Features & Benefits 


danformshoes 

Burlington 864-7899 
Shelburne 985-3483 
Colchester 863-2653 
St Albans 527-0916 

E DanformShoesVT.com 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


rhythms. Spaulding Aud 


BENEFIT CONCERT & MAPLE DESSERT CONTEST: 

ts made with Vermont syrup and vote for 



Richard Ruane, thi 
its farewell concert. Burnham Ha 
p.m. $3-8. Info. 388-9782. 

BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY: 'A 




p.m. $6-8: free for kids under 3. Info, 985-8442. 
SNOWSHOE HIKE: Intermediate to advanced 
athletes make their way along strenuous winter 
terrain from North Jay Pass (Route 105) to Jay 
Pass (Route 242). Jay: contact dsmith.vt.us® 
gmail.com for specific location. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Free 
preregister: limited space, 

SNOWSHOE TRACKING WALK: The Winooski 


I others. Elley-Long 
music center, st. Micnaers college, Colchester, 8 
p.m. $5-15. Info. 839-9067. 

BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE 90/10 SERIES: ORIANA 

SINGERS: William Metcalfe conducts selections 
from Purcell's opera Dido and Aeneas at this 

:al nonprofits that includes student 


leads participants along trails to observe signs of 
wildlife. Snows hoes, binoculars and track-iden- 
tification materials provided to those who need 
them. Woodside Natural Area. Essex Junction, 1-3 


EASTMAN STRINGS MASTER CLASS SERIES: 
JASPER STRING QUARTET: The distinguished 
foursome shares instrumental techniques, 
repertoire and artistic perspective with students. 
Elley-Long Music Center, St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 655-5030 . 
JOHN JORGENSON QUINTET: Regarded as the 
ambassador of 'gypsy jazz,* the internationally ac- 
claimed guitarist expands his musical range with 


Woodstock. 7:30 p.m. $15-35. Info. 457-3981. 
northeast FIELD BAND: Using vocal harmo- 
nies and traditional instruments, the foursome 
brings Irish-themed folk songs to life. Music Box. 
Craftsbury, 7 p.m. $8-10: free for seniors and ages 
15 and under. Info, 586-7533. 

PANTON FLATS CD-RELEASE PARTY & MARDI 
GRAS EXTRAVAGANZA: A themed affair cel- 

sic. flamboyant costumes and a raffle of original 
album cover art. Vergennes Opera House, 8 p.m, 
$10-15: cash bar. Info. 877-6737. 

PETE SUTHERLAND: Fiddle tunes come alive 
when this local musician performs as part of 
the Adamant Winter Music Series. An optional 
potluck at 5:30 p.m. precedes the show. , 
Community Club.7p.m. $10-15. Info, 

RACHEL BARTON PINE 

global program, includ- 
ing a piece written for 
her by Arab-Americ; 

Church, Montpelier. 

7:30 p.m. $10-25. Info. 


took top honors at the 20 

Association Awards, lead . 
quintet in hard-picking I 
nies. See calendar spotlight Barre 
Opera House. 8 p.m, $26. Info, 476-1 

outdoors 

BOLTON VALLE' 

daily designed : 

Nordic Center. 10 a.m. $35-40: individual fundrais- 
ing encouraged. Info. 434-6814. 

NEWPORT PENGUIN PLUNGE: Teams and 
individuals jump into the icy waters of Lake 

for Special Olympics Vermont. Check-in from 
10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. The Gateway Center. Lake 
Mempremagog. Newport 1 p.m. Donations. Info. 


seminars 

AVIAN REHAB WORKSHOP: ANATOMY & 
PHYSIOLOGY: Bird lovers learn about the feath- 
ered fliers' unique bodies and how they differ from 
mammals. Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 
Quechee, 1-4 p.m. $24-30: preregister. Info. 359- 


Craftsbury Public Library, 2 p.m. Free; preregister. 

GENEALOGY: USING THE DROUIN & LOISELLE 
MARRIAGE microfiche: Janet Allard dem- 
onstrates how to access millions of Quebecois 
marriage records with these invaluable resources. 
Vermont Genealogy Library. Fort Ethan Allen. 
Colchester. 10:30 a.m. noon. $5. Info, 238-5934. 
INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final 
Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the editing 
software. VCAM Studio. Burlington, 11 a.m.-l p.m. 


INTRODUCTION TO MICROSOFT WINDOWS 
WORKSHOP: Participants looking to improve their 
computer skills follow Ted Horton's lead through 


Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 10-11:30 a.r 
suggested donation: preregister. Info. 865-7 
LEASING YOUR LAND TO A FARMER: UVM'S 
Center for Sustainable Agriculture joins loca 



lis benefit for the America 



Thursday, February 1 4; 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


An ECHO AfterDark evening on ihe topic of German beer! Forgel Oktoberfest! Join us 
as we head into the science, flavor, ana history of a wonderfully rich beer producing 
region of the world. Enjoy mree presentations while sipping deficious world-class beer. 



Price: $20 non members/$15 ECHO members. 

For tickets and reservations call 877-324-6386, option 7 
or visit echovermont.org/ afterdark. 










FORGET FLOWERS! ^ « 

Give Ybur Valentine One of Our $99 Gift Certificate Specials. 


ifflW Sopfiflk 'ilr-'-' 


Harper Facial 

and 15 minute reflexology treatment 
plus a Tata Harper Jet Set travel pack. 
Gratuity included! 


Almond Sugar Scrub & Lotion. 
Gratuity included! 


166 Battery Street • Downtown Burlington • 802.658.6006 • tootsiesminispa.com 


TOOTSIES 


$ierf)ttu$ presents: 

3rd ANNUAL 


MUST 



SfaOHM>teel 6y: 

VT’s Newest German Imports 

can also be found al: 

Beverage Warehouse and Rl. 7 Liquor 




HOFBRAUHAUS 

Cl 




Weltenburger 

Kloster 

'ZVit/t fruyea. 

The Bern Gallery 

Von Bargen’s 

The Finesl Diamonds & Artisan Jewelry 

. . .eutd 


Find more details and register online @ 

DasBierhausVT.com/Manuary 




Festivities begin at 2pm 
Judging begins at 3pm 
Raise Money, Win Prizes 


Das Bierhaus. 175 Church St. Burlington, VT. 


3 = 




calendar 




'THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST': See 


words 

cady/potter writers CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 



HEART & HEARTH BOOK SALE: See SUN.IO, 1-5 


Cold ana Lonely Place. 


im reads from the sequel, . 




COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: THE 
POWERBROKER': See THU.07. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338, 
'STRUCK BY LIGHTNING': See FRI.08, 1:30 p.m. & 


food & drink 

SEDUCTIVE SWEETS FOR VALENTINE'S DAY: 





Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST.. BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.UMANTE.COM 


11 th ANNUAL ITALIAN 
REGIONAL DINNER SERIES 


Each week, in addition 
to our regular menu. 

3 COURSES w $38 

from a different region 

Piedmont Feb 5-8 
Sardinia Feb 19-22 
Emilia Romagna 

Feb 26-Mar 1 

Tuscany Mar 5-8 



OVER $40,000 

IN CASH & PRIZES! 


Wright’s Enterprises 
48 Community Drive 
Newport • 802-334-6115 


For rules and regulations 
visit our website at 

wrightssports.com 

or visit our store or call us. 


$25.00 Registration Fee 
$5.00 Lunker Pool Fee 
Single $1 5.00 • Couple $25.00 

Dinner & drawing for 4-wheeler 
will be held on Sunday. 

Winners need to be present for door 
prizes, but do not have to be present 
to win 4-wheeler or snowmobile. 



THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS LITTLE 
AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND UNLIMITED 
DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR CLASS AD AT 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


HINESBURGAT 



art 

HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 
200 offerings for all ages w/ great in- 
structors. Full descriptions online at 
cvuweb.cvuhs.org/access. Location: 
CVU High School. 10 min. from exit 
12. 369 CVU Rd.. Hinesburg. Info: 482- 
7194. Watercolor w/ Ginny Joyner, 
drawing, zentangle (3 choices), 
colored pencil, calligraphy. Culinary 

where you eat well! Thai vegetarian, 

Greek coastal, Turkish, Ethiopian, 
Indian, chocolate, roses & espresso. 


PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY FIGURE: 

Weekly on Wed., Feb. 20-Apr. 17. 
1:30-4:30 p.m. No class Feb. 27. Cost: 
S320/person: S288/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

advanced painters: revitalize your 
painting practices with a contem- 
porary approach to the figure. Work 

a variety of contemporary techniques 
with water-soluble oils and get sup- 
portive feedback in a small-group 
environment Figure-drawing experi- 
ence is very helpful. BCA provides 
glass palettes, easels, painting trays 
and drying racks. Instructor: Linda 




PHOTO: VACATION CAMP: Feb. 
25-Mar. 1. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Cost: 


S3S0/person: S315/BCA mi 








How do you express your love for the love of your life? 
Consider giving the gift that lasts a lifetime. It helps 
your loved ones know that even if you are not there to 
help pay the bills, that you loved them enough to make 
sure they would be okay. 

If you want your loved ones to know how much you 
really love them, take the time to review your life 
insurance needs today. 



CALL TODAY! 

JO ANN THIBAULT & ASSOCIATES 
Helping You Control Your Financial Future 

354 Mountain View Drive, Suite 200 
Colchester, VT 05446 
p: 802.861.7988 
c: 802.355.7564 
thibaultJoann@nlvmail.com 


Thibault is a Registered Representative and Investment Adviser Representative of Equity Services, Inc., Securities and investment advisory 
re offered solely by Equity Services, Inc., Member FINRA/SIPC, 354 Mountain View Drive, Suite 200, Colchester, VT 05446. Tel: 802.864.6819. 
Jo Ann Thibault 8 Associates is independent of Equity Services, Inc. TC 71764(0113) 








music 


Not Fade Away 

An interview with Yo La Tengo's James McNew 

BY DAN BOLLES 



IT DOES FEEL LIKE WE RE STILL GROWING, 
MORE THAN EVER IN SOME WAYS. 


JAMES MCNEW 


I n the pantheon of indie rock, Hobo- 
ken’s Yo La Tengo occupy a place 
alongside the giants of the genre, 
bands such as Built to Spill, the Pix- 
ies and Dinosaur Jr., whose contributions 
have directly influenced subsequent gen- 
erations and shaped the course of indie- 
rock history. Just don’t tell them that. 

“I really don’t think much about that 
stuff,” says Yo La Tengo bassist James Mc- 
New in a recent phone interview. 

YLT would belong on the Mount Rush- 
more of indie rock, should such a monu- 
ment ever be erected. But McNew, a key 
member since joining the band full time in 
the early 1990s, says the band still prefers 
looking ahead rather than navel-gazing. 
That is clear in the new album, Fade — 
YLT’s 13th full-length since their 1986 de- 
but, Ride the Tiger. The record, produced 
by John McEntire of the Sea and Cake and 
Tortoise, is classic Yo La Tengo, featuring 
subtly clever wordplay, easy melodies sung 
in typically hushed tones, and enough in- 
genious twists and turns to keep audiences 
guessing. This after more than 25 years in 

In advance of Yo La Tengo's upcoming 
performance at the Higher Ground Ball- 
room on Tuesday, February 12, Seven Days 
caught up with McNew on the road in St. 

SEVEN DAYS: After working with pro- 
ducer Roger Moutenot for 20 years, 
you went with a new producer for 
Fade, John McEntire. What prompted 
the switch? 

JAMES MCNEW: The switch was really 
nothing more than wanting to try some- 
thing new. It just took us a very long time 
to think of something like that, but I’m not 
sure why. We’ve known John as friends 
for over 20 years and are huge fans of the 
bands he plays in and his productions. 

It was a great experience working with 
him. We gave ourselves over to his record- 
ing process and let him do his thing. At the 
same time, John was very interested in 
letting us preserve our sounds and what 

SD: Was there a "feeling out” phase 
working with John? 

JM: Definitely. We were friends, but in 
the sense of working together in the stu- 
dio, we were strangers still. We started 


working with Roger eons ago. And even 
now, our technical language in the studio 
isn’t the most precise. So Roger knew how 
to interpret what we liked and what sound- 
ed good. He understood us. To work with 
John, we still had to come together to fig- 
ure out how to express to him clearly what 
we liked and why. That was something we 
didn’t really think of beforehand. But once 
we were there on the spot working, we did 
come together in that way. Being able to 
verbalize things really informed the way 
the sessions went. It gave us purpose. 

SD: Yo La Tengo are famously critical 
darlings. Do you pay attention to the 
things people write about you? 

JM: I would say “we” do. But I tend not to, 
personally. Sometimes I’ll read things, but 
it’s rare. It’s a strange situation. If I see a 
publication that uses some kind of a num- 
ber system or grading system for a record 
review, I will either stop reading that mag- 
azine or simply not believe anything that 


magazine says. I think that’s kind of in- 
sulting, to everybody. Why bother reading 
the rest of the review? Thumb up/thumb 
down would also work. But that’s just me. 
I have my own issues. 

SD: I've often wondered about that. 
How does Pitchfork quantify an 8.1 
versus an 8.3? What's the formula? 

JM: Yeah. I was never good at math. 

SD: Yo La Tengo are often cited as an 
influence by younger bands. Is that a 
surreal thing for you? 

JM: I guess so. I really don't think much 
about that stuff. I don't take stock, really. 
Jesse Jarnow wrote a book about us last 
year [Big Day Coming: Yo La Tengo and the 
Rise of Indie Rock], which was kind of re- 
lated to your question. While I think he’s 
a great writer and a really nice guy and I 
thought the book turned out good, at the 

like a statue of yourself, which is just the 


g strangest thing. I think it might have been 
3 the band Why? that wrote a song about it 
| being bad luck to make a statue of someone 
| before they’re dead. I kind of agree with 
j that. I’m really proud of everything we've 
| done, but I don’t sit back and recount it 
S very often. We’re more interested in worlt- 
a ing and moving forward. It does feel like 
we’re still growing, more than ever in some 
ways. So I haven’t found a way to balance 
those things yet. 

SD: What are some of the biggest dif- 
ferences between making records 
now and when you were, say, in your 
twenties? 

JM: Well, from a technical standpoint, it 
seems like the whole world has changed. 
But I think we’re better at it now. We're 
more comfortable now. As far as a busi- 
ness world, it is very much like the basic 
premise of “Futurama.” We started such 
a long time ago, and to look around now, 
it’s like this dystopian future that we’re 
currently in. 

SD: Speaking of which, I'm guess- 
ing doing the closing credits for "The 
Simpsons" has to be a career high- 
light. 

JM: That was quite a day! One of the writ- 
ers of the show was a fan of ours and came 
to see us one night He introduced himself 
and I recognized his name right away. We 
stayed friends for a while, and he thought 
we’d be really good for the music at the end 
of an episode he’d written. He asked us to 
do it, and we dropped everything. 

It was so much fun. The only specifica- 
tion they gave us was to make a psyche- 
delic version of the theme song. Knowing 
us, basically our lives are centered around 
psychedelic music. So we did three demos: 
one based on “Tomorrow Never Knows,” 
which they used; one based on “Ohm” by 
John Coltrane, which was pretty out there; 
and another based on Davie Allan and the 
Arrows, kind of a biker-rock version. Actu- 
ally, that one would make a good single. We 
should put that one out. ® 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



From A-Dog to 
Z-Trip 

It is a-dog Week here in the Queen City. 
Well, unofficially, at least. Sadly, I'm 
told I don’t have the power to officially 
designate special, citywide holidays — see 
my ill-fated attempts at “ed bemis Day,” 
"trey Look-alike Week” and "dan bou.es 
Appreciation Month.” I'm told it has 
something to do with my not being the 
mayor. Well played, miro. 

Anyway, if I did wield such power, 
my first act would be to designate the 
upcoming seven days as A-Dog Week, 
since we’ll have not one, not two, but three 
blowout bashes raising money to help the 
estimable local DJ — aka andy williams - 
offset the cost of his ongoing treatment for 
leukemia. 

The first such benefit is this 
Wednesday, February 6, at Nectar’s and 
features Williams' old hip-hop group, tha 
vt union, reuniting for their first show 
since 2010 — see last week’s Soundbites 
for the full story. 

Bennie number two is the following 
night, Thursday, February 7, at Red 
Square, where A-Doghas been a fixture 
since ... well, as long as I can remember. 
I’ve been sneaking into that joint since 
I was, like, 19, so let's just say it's been 
a while. (Note from the 7D legal team: 
Sorry! Please don’t arrest Dan.) 

The Red Square show will feature a 
smorgasbord of local DJ talent including 
creb, mashtodon. kata & con yay, stavros. 

DEE JAY BARON. ROBBIE J. BONJOUR-HII’S VIDI 

vici, Dakota, mario and the godfather of 
BTV house DJs, craig mitchell. 

Completing the Fitid hat trick. Higher 
Ground will host a massive blowout on 
Monday, February 11, with DJs spinning 
in both rooms, including Baron, Vidi Vici 
and cousin dave in the Showcase Lounge. 
Meanwhile, in the Ballroom, highlights 
include lazerdisk party sex, Nexus Artist’s 
chris pattison and another reunion of 
local hip-hop royalty, eye oh you, which 
featured post-BELizBEHA fattie b and 
konflik on the mics and A-Dog on the 
ones and twos, and was an evolutionary 
precursor to the aforementioned VT 

Oh, yeah, the show also features the 
legendary dj z-trip, who is among the 
most revered live-performance DJs on 
the planet and an incomparable producer 
— just ask public enemy, who tabbed him 
on their last record. He’s also a personal 
friend of A-Dog, dating back to their days 
rocking parties for Burton and Gravis. To 


paraphrase ron burgundy, he’s kind of a 
big deal. 

I think most of us expected an 
exceptional outpouring of support for 
A-Dog, who is not only one of the region’s 
finest turntablist but one of the friendliest 
and most likable people you could ever 

community rallying around him to this 
degree. It’s been astonishing. The Higher 
Ground show will be at least the fifth 
major benefit in Williams’ honor since 
his diagnosis in December. And each has 
been very successful. I don’t see that trend 
changing this week. 

I had the chance to chat with Williams 
over the weekend. We spoke by phone — 
his immune system is still recovering from 
two rounds of chemotherapy, so visitors 
are kept at a minimum to decrease the risk 
of infection. 

Anyone who has experienced 
chemotherapy or watched a loved one 
go through it knows how debilitating 
it can be. And it can take weeks, or 
months, to recover even a fraction of 
that lost energy. But chatting with Andy, 

I was struck by how normal he seemed. 
During our 20-minute conversation, 

I never once got the sense that I was 
speaking to a gravely ill man. Maybe a 
little bored — hospitals don’t offer much 
in the way of entertainment, though he 
has been making remixes on his laptop, 
enlighteningyounger nurses on the finer 
points of A tribe called quest and catching 
up on TV. But not sick. He sounded like 
his usual, upbeat self. 


Perhaps it’s because Andy is hopefully 
on the back nine with his in-patient 
treatment and is physically recovering. 
But — at the risk of being maudlin — I 
think a lot of it has to do with the support 
the local music community has sent his 

It’s a cliche that the power of positive 
thinking can affect healing. But as 
someone who has recently seen a family 
member battle cancer (which has, against 
very long odds, gone into remission), I 
can tell you it’s absolutely true. This stuff 
matters. 

Williams declined to answer questions 
about his prognosis and when he might 
begin outpatient treatment, mostly 
because he doesn't really know and he 
doesn’t want to give false hope. 

But he did say he’s deeply moved 
by the community support, and that he 
hadn't quite realized how many lives he 
has touched. 

“The support has been unbelievable,” 
said Williams. “But I had a feeling 
Burlington would be there for me. It 
always has been.” 

BiteTorrent 


Happy trails to local folk trio bread & 
bones, who play their final concert this 
Saturday, February 9, at Burnham Hall in 
Lincoln. The band has been active in the 
Green Mountains for more than a decade 
but is calling it quits after years of tabloid- 
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CLUB DATES E 


WED. 06 

burlington area 


HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer- 



RED SQUARE: Wildcat O'Halloran 
(rock). 7 p.m.. Free. DJ Cre8 (hip-hop). 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Badbadnotgood. 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda and 


central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam with 
CHARLIE 0'S: Mark LeGrand 
THE PINES: Open Mic with John 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 p.m.. 


champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night, 7 p.m, Free. 50s Night, 10 p.m. 


northern 




PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m. 


regional 

monopole: open Mic. 8 p.m„ Free. 

THU. 07 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Electrode 
A Winter Wonderland (EDM). 9 p.m,, 
DOBRA TEA: Robert Resnik(folk),7 
FINNIGAN’S PUB: Craig Mitchell 



P-Funk Era In the history of funk music, george clinton & parliament funkaoelic are 
... wait. Time out. You don’t seriously need us to tell you who Clinton and P-Funk are, do you? If you 
do, stop what you're doing, google them, queue them up on Spotify and maybe watch PCU. Then, 
this Thursday, February 7, go see them at the Higher Ground Ballroom and, while you’re shaking 
your ass to the music of funk’s grand designer, think long and hard on the clearly ill-advised life 
choices you've made. 




HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


Funkadelic (Funk). 9 p.m, $30/33. AA. 



MONKEY HOUSE: Cam Will (singer- 


Boyz. What's Good (funk). 9:30 p.m, 
Free/$5, 18*. 

(hip-hop). 9:30 p.m. Free. 

Project (blues), 7 p.m„ Free. 





champlain valley 


ON THE RISE BAKERY: Songwriters 



northern 

M| riarn Bernardo (singer-songwrit- 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Dinner 



regional 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks (rock). 10 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 







to Live, which has been getting some 
favorable reviews around the webscape. 
No idea what Lowell thinks, though. 


Last but not least, Layla. Ya got me on my 
knees, Layla. And this Saturday, February 
9, I'm guessing you may similarly 
prostrate in Montpelier when bob wagner 
reprises his local all-star tribute to derek & 
the dominoes' classic double LP, Layla and 
Other Assorted Love Songs, at Positive Pie 
2. Joining everyone’s favorite ax-wielding 
ginger are bassist rob morse, keyboardist 
ray paczkowski and drummer — and 7D 
employee — steve hadeka. ® 


o 

Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 

Frightened Rabbit, Pedestrian Verse 
What Made Milwaukee Famous. 

You Can't Fall Off the Floor 
Elephant Stone, Elephant Stone 
Fonda. Sell Your Memories 
Chet Baker, Chet Baker Sings 

L 


AFTER 

DARK 

MUSIC SERIES 


Town Hall Theater 
$20 advance, $22 at the door 


sQiuNDbites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


She redefines the boundaries 
offolk'iirban pop music with 
her inventive guitar uizardry 

vocals and lyrics. 

P.O. Box 684 
Middlebury, VT 05753 

e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 

(802) 388-0216 


fodder infighting, "Behind the Music”- 
type shenanigans that would make motley 
crue wince, and the mysterious deaths of 
four drummers. Kidding! They’re actually 
parting ways amicably and just think it’s 
time to pursue other outlets. Best of luck. 


Speaking of good folk music, the Skinny 
Pancake scored a coup by snagging up- 
and-coming contemporary folk outfit 
4TET — not to be confused with the British 
post-rock artist four tet — for a pair of 
shows this week at both their Burlington 
and Montpelier locations. The group is 
headlined by fiddle phenom Brittany 
haas, who is best known for her work in 
the excellent old-time band crooked still 
Haas is joined by a trio of equally talented 
young acoustic musicians, including 
fiddler cleek schrey (bigfoot), guitarist 
Jordan tice and dancer nic gareiss. They’ll 
be in Montpelier this Thursday, February 

7, and in Burlington on Friday, February 

8. WOODEN DINOSAUR'S KATIE TRAUTZ and 
Michael Roberts open both shows. 


It's shaping up to be a nice weekend at 
the Monkey House, including a show on 
Friday, February 8, with lee bains hi & 
the glory fires, whom local alt-country 
bumpkin lowell Thompson tells me are 


“the truth of Southern rock.” Of course, 
Thompson is opening the show, so maybe 
he’s biased. Still, I trust him. Then on 
Sunday, February 10, garage-punk duo 
hilly eye, featuring amy Klein — formerly 
of titus andronicus — swing round the 
rotary in support of their debut, Reasons 





music 


CLUB DATES 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES 



I 

5 

| 


Dream Works Owing to their heady blend of influences that range from 
gritty, back-porch Americana to druggy psych-rock, Hudson Valley's gandalf murphy and 
the slambovian circus of dreams own perhaps the world's greatest, and most fitting, genre 
descriptor: “hillbilly Floyd.’’ That about sums it up, we think. Follow them down the 
rabbit hole this Sunday, February 10, at the Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction. 



northern 



SAT.09 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Smokin' Gun {rock). 9 p.m,. Free. 
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(Prepared 
(Professional 


Peak Entertainment Inc . 

(Professional DJs ~ (Elegantly Orchestrated (Events 


Vermont's Premier DJ Company 
Serving the Champlain Valley and all of Vermont since 1996 

802-888-6978 | www.peakdj.com 




Elephants of 
Scotland, 

Home Away From 
Home 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 
Burlington is hardly a bastion of prog 
rock — at least not in the current century. 
But Elephants of Scotland, a newish local 
supergroup of sorts featuring members of 
Mailbox, Hot Neon Magic and the Dirty 
Blondes, are out to prove that certain 
segments of the local scene remember 
the epically heady glory days ofYes, King 
Crimson and Emerson, Lake and Palmer 
rather fondly. On their debut record, 
Home Away From Home, the band draws 
on the genre’s late 1970s and early '80s 
heyday. The result is an updated take that 
both honors and teases prog conventions 
and manages to paint outside its royal red 

The record checks in at six songs and 
a prog-worthy 40-plus minutes. Despite 
that seemingly bloated run time, the 
album is actually quite efficient. Led 
by vocalist, keyboardist and primary 
songwriter Adam Rabin, EoS deliver a 


generally well-crafted suite of material. 

It’s founded on songwriting structures 
that are rigid enough to give each song an 
identifiable framework but pliable enough 
to allow for flights of improvisational 
fancy. As prog aficionados know, there's a 
fine line between instrumental ingenuity 
and outright wankeiy. To their credit, 
these Elephants prove surprisingly 
nimble. 

On the lead cut, "Geograph,” Rabin 
and guitarist John Whyte build a lean, 
insistent groove on a bed of staccato guitar 
and fleeting synth arpeggios. Backing this 
are Dan MacDonald’s propulsive bass 
and an alternately functional and flashy 
drum line, courtesy of Oman McLean, 
that would make Phil Collins grin. It’s all 
a setup to the vocal storm that follows, 
in which Rabin and company exhort the 
virtue and violence of nature. Couched as 
an environmental statement, it's about as 
close to straight-faced as the band comes 
— lyrically speaking, at least. 

While the remainder of the album 


cheekily touches on appropriately 
fantastic subjects ranging from alien 
/el — again, this is 
of sheer musicality, 
EoS remain dead serious. “Full Power” 
is something like what might happen 
if the Nice kidnapped Ben Folds. Nine- 
minute album centerpiece “Starboard” 
breathlessly dives into the New Wave- 
meets-metal end of the prog pool — where 
it likely encounters Styx swimming with 
floaties. The title track, clocking in at a 
comparatively sparse four minutes, is a 
lean, aggressive cut that practically begs 
to be the soundtrack to the montage 
sequence of a great 1980s flick. 

The album’s shortest track is a setup 
to its longest and most epic, “Errol 
McSquisitor.” After generally managing 
temptations in the preceding half hour, 
EoS finally succumb to an U-minute opus 
that builds from breezy keyboard pop into 
a maelstrom of psych-rock and finally 
relents in an ebbing tide of washed-out 
synth. It's a masterful finish, made all the 
more satisfying by the previous restraint. 

Home Away From Home by 
Elephants of Scotland is available at 
elephantsofscotland.com. The band 
celebrates the release of the new album 
at Metal Monday at Nectar's on Monday, 
February 11. 


Panton Flats, 

Panton Flats 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 
Self-proclaimed supergroup Panton Flats 
may not boast the all-star lineup that the 
term typically suggests. Still, the quintet 
does boast a fine lineage of veteran local 
players. Collectively, the jam-rock outfit 
has traded licks with the likes of Billy Joel, 
Todd Rundgren, Phish’s Mike Gordon 
and Russell Batiste, to name-drop a few. 
On their self-titled debut, recorded by 
iiber engineer Lane Gibson at Chuck Eller 
Studios in Charlotte, the Flats serve up a 
handful of tunes that hint at a burgeoning 
star power. 

The record opens on “The Morning 
Comes,” written by Vergennes’ Josh 
Brooks, a well-regarded singer-songwriter 
and the leader of alt-blues duo Grant 
Black. Following a lead riff eerily 
reminiscent of Big Star’s “In the Street" 

— aka the theme song from “That 70s 
Show” — the song settles in to a rambling 
groove complete with a rubber-band bass 
line, courtesy of Andy Smith, and Chris 
Wyckoff’s honky-tonk piano. Brooks spins 
a salacious yarn of late nights misspent 
with “junkies and dealers at the park 



and ride.” It’s a rollicking tune, though 
the bright tone and fine polish sap some 
urgency from the song’s cautionary “live 
fast, die young” mantra. 

Written by the band collectively, “Dust 
Bowl Heaven” follows and bears more 
in common with the early grooves of 
Phish than the Woody Guthrie ballads its 
title evokes. But it’s a tight little number, 
nonetheless, with Wyckoff delivering 
elastically funky organ work and Brooks a 
particularly smooth lead vocal turn. 

Panton Flats flatline on Bob Levinson’s 
“Won’t Lose My Stride,” which suffers 
a terminal case of cornball earnestness 
— perhaps brought on by middle-aged- 
white-guy-blues-itis. At no point on 
the record does the band truly break 
established genre molds. But they 
generally play them well. “Stride” seems 
to actively sublimate itself to rote blues 
contrivances and convention. 

The band rebounds on “Moped 


V Apple Specialist 

Come see 
the new 
iMac! 

Performance and design. 
Taken right to the edge. 




street S. Buiiington, VT 
SmaUdog.com 

Small Dog 
Electronics 


Moses,” a quirky, talking-blues-by-way-of- 
mid-tempo-jam-rock nugget that finds the 
troubled, titular Moses “trippin’ balls one 
day siftin' on the front porch swing" when 
he encounters his own sort of burning 
bush. It's a clever, fun and surprisingly 
subversive romp. 

The album closes on the Wyckoff- 
penned “Lonesome Road.” The ode to 
post-Katrina New Orleans is meant to 
be inspirational. While well intentioned, 
there's something disingenuous in both 
the clunky wordplay and faux-gospel 
mood that foils to stir the soul. 

On the whole, Panton Flats (the album) 
is an uneven collection, intriguingly 
vibrant in moments and frustratingly stale 
in others. Still, Panton Flats’ (the band) 
pedigree suggests it is more than capable 
of an improved follow-up. 

Panton Flats is available at 
joshbrooksmusic.com/panton_flats. 
Panton Flats release their new album this 
Saturday, February 9, with a show at the 
Vergennes Opera House. 


ME2# 


Music For Mental Health 

Respighi 

Stravinsky 

Dvorak 


Performances by ME2/strings 
encourage dialogue about 
mental health issues, raise 
awareness about available 
health resources, and erase 
the stigma surrounding 
mental illnesses. 

Tickets: 

www.FlynnTix.org / 863-5966 

Information: 

www.ME2orchestra.org / 238-8369 

Sponsored by: 

Qretn YEB 


music 




northern 


I (jazz), 7:30 p.m. 


HE HUB PIZZERIA & I 


PARKER PIE CO.: Granite 

positive PIE: Nuda Veritas 
(singer-songwriter), 9 p.m. Free. 


regional 


MONOPOLE: Kl 


unknown 

JAMES MOORE TAVERN: Dewey 


SUN. 10 

Burlington area 


CLUB METRONOME: The Malah. 



NECTAR’S: Mi Yard Reggae Night 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: The Listening 



M0N.11 

btirlington area 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



northern 


TUE.12 


Burlington area 



MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 

NECTAR'S: Mihail from Twiddle 



OLDE NORTHENDER: Abby 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia with 

(folk). 8:30 p.m„ Free. Honky- 
Tonk sessions (honky-tonk), 10 

(EDM), 7 p.m,. Free^Craig Mitchell 
(house), 10 p.m„ Free. 



central 


WHAMMY BAR: Trivia Night, 


champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 
MOOG'S PLACE: Open Mic/Jam 


WED. 13 

burlington area 



H lghe 1* Calling Tying elements of soul, funk and jazz in a neat little bow 
around catchy-as-all-hell little pop nuggets, ryan montbleau has made quite a name for 
himself, both in his native Boston and beyond. In addition to addictive hooks and show- 
stopping vocal chops, he’s also got quite a sense of humor, as evidenced by the video for 
“Yeah Man” from his 2012 record, For Higher — seriously, just google it This Sunday, 
February 10, Montbleau headlines the next installment of the Listening Series at Signal 
Kitchen in Burlington. Local songwriter zack dupont opens. 




champlain valley 

Rock Entertainment. 9 p.m.. Free. 
ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
Bluegrass, 8 pm. Donations. 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m. Free. Open Mic, 9 

northern 

(folk), 7:30 p.m. Donations. 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. 


Listen in 

before you listen live 

Lead singer Dave Gutter discusses the Rustic Overtones' latest 
album "Let's Start a Cult," before their Signal Kitchen gig on 
Saturday, February 2. 




VERMONT'S BACKSTAGE POOCAST 


Season three 
fueled by: 
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dUppOVt a woman making the 

rr transition t rom prison . 

back into the 


Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 


Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a difference in 
a woman's life? 


Mentor Orientation begins February 6, 2013 at 5:30pm 



March 5: 

- MA in Psychology 

Scholarships § 

March 19: 

» BA in Individualized Studies 

800.906.8312 § 


■ BFA in Creative Writing 

goddard.edu a 


>i Study at home in a community that will shape your learning. < 

Connect with students, faculty and staff during an 8 day residency. | 
» Design your degree with individualized guidance from faculty advisors. 


Goddard College , 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORT TOWNSEND & SEATTLE, WA § 



GALLERY profile 


VISITING VERMONTS ART VENUES 



Riot Squad 

Gallery profile: ArtsRiot by brittany good 



T ucked among the artist stu- 
dios that populate Burling- 
ton's South End is ArtsRiot, 
a gallery with a conscience, 
say its cofounders. Launched by Felix 
Wai and PJ McHenry in July 2012 as a 
website, ArtsRiot aims to bring people 
together — primarily via social media 
— through shared interests in art, food, 
music and culture. “The focus," Wai 
says, “is making connections and inspir- 
ing people to engage and become more 
aware of their community.” 

ArtsRiot added a physical space to its 
online territory last October when Wai 
and McHenry signed the lease on nearly 
2000 square feet in the Howard Space, 
behind Speeder & Earl’s Coffee off Pine 
Street. Then they set to work converting 
the former Volkswagen auto-body shop 
into a gallery. Over a month and a half of 
scrubbing, the space went from looking 
like the “inside of an oil can,” according to 
McHenry, to a legitimate exhibition space 
— all crisp white walls and bright lights. 
ArtsRiot, which is identified by a sprawl- 
ing street-art mural on a brick wall out 

shop’s industrial flourishes, including the 
concrete floors and exposed piping. 

§ Wai, 33, and McHenry, 26, inaugurated 
£ the ArtsRiot Gallery in December with 
5 their first public exhibition, which fea- 
8 tured the work of Rwandan-born Vermont 

“ photographer Jean Luc Dushime. Now 
Si on view through March are the journals, 
models, sketches and designs of pioneer- 
ing design/build architect David Sellers, 
” who lives in Warren. 

£ “Dave loved the idea of the commu- 
nity-centered gallery and business,” says 
2 gallery curator Hillary Clark. “He vol- 
~ unteered to bring a bunch of stuff to the 
space and help as much as he could.” 
While hosting exhibition-based events 
in is a huge part of ArtsRiot’s mission, Wai 
g and McHenry say they feel they’re just 
5 hitting their stride with the Sellers show. 
S In coming weeks, they'll offer comple- 
mentary happenings, including a lecture 
by Sellers and jazz musician Bruce Sklar, 
which will explore their respective cre- 
ative processes. 

McHenry and Wai, who first met 
through mutual friends, came up with 
j- the concept for ArtsRiot while both were 
< working at Outdoor Gear Exchange on 


Church Street. Rather than letting the 
sometimes-monotonous world of retail 
get them down, the duo brainstormed 
during shared shifts and soon identified a 
common goal: to create a hub that would 
help locals plug into the city’s art, food 
and music scenes. 

Later, during the course of a long text- 
message conversation between McHenry 
and Wai, the name ArtsRiot was con- 
ceived. The term communicates the pair's 
objective in a simple, straightforward way. 

Burlington has proved an ideal home for 
the venture. The small scale of the city has 
allowed Wai and McHenry to make count- 
less connections, and the lively art scene has 
helped them stay afloat “While we are still 
a hurting country, and people are struggling 
everywhere,” Wai says, “Burlington main- 
tains its vibrancy; it still feels like there are 
things happening and thriving.” 

Landing a gallery space was an im- 
portant step for ArtsRiot, but there is no 
concrete plan for an endgame. “We’re not 


FELIX WAI 


summiting a mountain here,” McHenry 
says. “We’re just working." 

Wai adds that, on a practical level, 
they’d like to be less worried about money. 
“Our ideas are now tempered by trying to 
break even, and I can't wait to be free of 
that shackle,” he says. ArtsRiot, which is a 
full-time job for both Wai and McHenry, 
supports itself through online advertising, 
events, art sales and studio rentals. 

A visitor to ArtsRiot passes through 
the main gallery and a small lounge into 
a space divided into six artist studios. 
Current occupants include spray-paint 
artist Scottie Raymond, textile artist and 
photographer Suzanne Dollois, painter 
and illustrator Will Barker, poet Trevien 
Stanger, designers Giovanna Jager and Ty- 
ler Hopkins, and the space's newest addi- 
tions, multimedia artists Bryan Miller and 
Phoebe Low. While the ArtsRiot tenants 
are creatively diverse, Wai and McHenry 
made sure each artist had one thing in 


involvement and working collaboratively. 

ArtsRiot has a long list of events, col- 
! laborations and developments in the 
works; the excitement is almost palpable 
when Wai and McHenry talk about them. 

While they already employ a number of 
interns from area colleges, the pair intends 
to flesh out the educational component of 
ArtsRiot. “One of my loves is teaching,” 
Wai explains. “We can’t do everything 
ourselves, and we’re working on structur- 
ing the company so that we can get people 
who are interested in the ArtsRiot compo- 

For example, McHenry and Wai are 
planning a series of summer workshops 
on design, photography and healthy living. 
They’re also working on getting involved 
with Burlington's burgeoning food-truck 
scene this summer. 

Other ArtsRiot partners include the 
Winooski Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion District and ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center's Connecting the 
Drops project, which aims to maintain 
public awareness of water-quality issues 
through a public art and education display 
in downtown Burlington. Essex Junction- 
based Darkroom Gallery's annual Cham- 
plain Valley Photo Slam will be held at 
ArtsRiot during Memorial Day weekend 
and ArtsRiot will join Burlington’s New 
City Galerie to put on a collaborative, 


Last September, for the South End Art 
Hop, Wai and McHenry hosted a block 
party in the Curtis Lumber parking lot. 
They had six artists painting live, a lineup 
of bands and food trucks. The idea was to 
show art in progress while having a big 
party. They also loaned out their colorful 
van as a shuttle for the event, a role the 
vehicle reprised during December’s Holi- 
day sHop. ArtsRiot is working on a plan to 
fund a South End Arts District shuttle us- 
ing the van this summer. 

In an impressively short time, Wai and 
McHenry have transformed ArtsRiot from 
an amorphous digital entity into an active 
for-profit organization that seems to have 
a finger on Burlington’s pulse. 

“We have a lot going on,” Wai says, “but 
we’re excited for it.” © 




ART SHOWS 




incomfortable an 
different: gregg blasoel: 
"Bounty," a sculptural 

Small Award. Through April 0 
at BCA Center in Burlington, 
libiting artist Vanessa 



RECEPTIONS 


Through February 15 

in Burlington. Reception: 
Thursday. Fe' 



ch 25 at River Arts Ce 
in Morrisville. Reception: 
Thursday, February7, 5-7 p.m. 


HAL MAYFORTH: " Subversiw 
in His Own Little Way; 
watercolors, abstract acrylic: 
word paintings, grid painting 


that originated in the artist's 
sketchbooks, February 8 
through May 11 at Amy E. 
Tarrant Gallery, Flynn Center, 
in Burlington. Reception: 
Friday, February 8, 5:30-8 p.n 


'INTERSECTION: PRESENCE 
|| CREATIVITY || DREAMS': 

Artwork by students of the 
Archetypal Oreamwork prac- 

Smith, Joan Murray and Lily 
Hinrichsen, Through February 
28 at Walkover Gallery & 

Reception: Bob Murray. Getty 
Vliet and Susan Marie Scavo 

poetry, Saturday. February 
9. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info, 

RANDI SIU: 'Amoroso! The 
Art Show." acrylic heart 
paintings by the Boston-area 


EXHIBITION': Work by Uppi 

STUDENTS FROM GEISEL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AT 
DARTMOUTH: A series of 


called 'Metastasis' by 
Benjamin Blais: prints of 
watercolor and ink paint- 
ings bylhanapoom (Mo) 
Boonipat. February 8 through 

Art Center in Lebanon. N.H. 
Reception: Friday. February 8. 
5-7 p.m. Info. 603-448-3117. 


Vermonters who spent the 
month engaging in daily art 
making. February 9 through 
28 at New Moon Cate in 
Burlington. Reception: 
Saturday. February 9, 4-8 
p.m. info, 383-1505. 


celebrate. February? through 


the poverty line. February 8 
through March 30 at Vermont 
Folklife Center in Middlebury. 

5-7 p.m. Info. 388-4964. 

'Winter; paintings by the 

February 28 at Catamount 
Arts Center in St Johnsbury. 
Reception: Friday. February 8. 
5-7 P.m. info, 748-2600. 


landscape photograp 
by the Vermont artisl 


Tuesday. February 12, 6- 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY MEGAN JAMES 
AND CARLEY STEMPEL. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS 
IN PUBLIC PLACES: EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE. 


® 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


SAY YES- 
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Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 

• 1 1 -week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge| 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-75 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

■ The 

UNIVERSITY 
°I VERMONT 

For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 

at ( 802 ) 847-8241 or emafl 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 



Bianca Perren Bianca Perren is not your average paleoecologist. When she sets out to survey the frozen landscapes 
of the far north, she never forgets a paintbrush. As a scientist, Perren studies the effects of climate change, pollution and human 
land use on arctic ecologies. As an artist, she creates quietly beautiful panoramas that attest to the majesty and magnificence of her 
surroundings. Her exhibition of paintings and prints, called “The Center for Circumpolar Studies: Arctic Views,” highlights themes 
of change and impermanence, and bridges the gap between the two intertwining aspects of her life — science and art. At Morrisville's 
River Arts Center through March 24. Pictured: "Qallimiut Imaa + Iceberg.” 


JONAS POWELL 1 RYAN PEDEN-SPEAR: Powell's 
photography of Chittenden County landmarks, food 

that explore perception and the merging of organic 
and machine. Through February 28 at Oavis Studio 
Gallery in Burlington. Info. 425-2700. 

KERIN ROSE & DAVID EPSTEIN: Jewelry by Rose, 
casting, and Epstein, who combines traditional 
February 18 at Frog Hollow in Burlington. Info. 

feet in one direction. Through April 20 at Soda Plant 
in Burlington. Info. 578-2512. 

LIZA COWEN: 'Saki: Pug for Fun," photographs of 
the artist's dogs. Through March 31 at Artspace 108 
at The Men's Room in Burlington. Info. 864-2088. 
MARIANNE DEVAUX: Food-themed artwork. 
Through February 27 at Pine Street Deli in 
Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 

NICHOLAS HEILIG: Work by the Burlington artist. 
Curated by SEABA. Through February 28 at VCAM 
Studio in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 



NORTHERN VERMONT I 
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'OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE': 

Intricately crafted objects, including masks, 

of the Pacific Islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM, in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 

artist. Through March 1 at the Gallery at Burlington 
College. Info, 923-2335. 

QUINN DELAHANTY: Sculptural paintings that 
the artist infuses with a sense of beauty and 
discomfort. Through March 1 at Magic Hat Brewing 
Company in South Burlington. Info. 658-2739. 
ROBERT HITZIG: Wood sculptures painted with 

work in clay and acrylics. Through February 27 at 
SEABA Center in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

ROGER COLEMAN: Take Outs From the Hungry 
Ghost Series,' paintings inspired by the creatures 
in Chinese mythology driven by intense emotional 
needs. Through February 28 at The Firebird Cafe in 

STEVE CLARK: Watercolor. acrylic and mixed-media 
works depicting iconic Vermont scenes. Through 
February 28 at Shelburne Vineyard. Info. 985-8222. 

STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Work by 11 Vermont art 



ANNETTE COMPTON FIERTZ: 'Compton Art: 
artist who died last spring. Through February 9 
Woodstock, info. 457-3500. 

DANIEL A. NEARY JR. & JESSICA NEARY: Back in 
the Day: Artworks Old and New.' Through February 
2B at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in Montpelier. Info. 


'DIGITAL REGIONAL': A photography exhibit featur- 
ing digitally manipulated images, virtual-reality 
photography and panoramas by Ian Creitz, Les 
Jorgensen and MaryJane Sarvis. Through February 

DREW PEBERDY: Artwork that explores why directors 
make bad movies. Through March 13 at Main Street 
Museum in White River Junction. Info. 356-2776. 
FIONA SULLIVAN: 'Shades of Pussy: watercolor 
paintings of flowers. Through March 30 at Tuls) Tea 
Room in Montpelier. Info, 223-0043. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 

invited to drop by Monday through Friday. 3-6 p.m„ 
and be the subject of a 'talking portrait* a life-size 
pencil drawing. Through July 31 at Storefront 
Studio Gallery in Montpelier. Info, 839-5349. 

'HEY, THEY CAN REALLY DRAW A LINE': A group 

exhibit of works curated from Mark Waskow’s 
Waskowmium that examine line quality. Through 


'IN THE EYE OF THE beholder': Paintings by three 






intertwined’: Innovative fiber works by Marsha 
Chase. Pamela Druhen. Elizabeth Fram. Christine 
Fries. Marilyn Gillis, Rae Harrell, Karen Henderson 
and Eve Jacobs Carnahan, Through March 9 at 
Festival Gallery In Waitsfield. Info. 495-6682. 
JOAN HOFFMANN: American Wilderness and 
Habitats,' oils and watercolors by the Royalton 
artist. Through March 22 at Tunbridge Public 
Library. Inlb, 889-9404. 


LOIS BEATTY: Monoprints by the Upper Valley 
artist exhibited with jewelry by Stacy Hopkins and 


MICHAEL T. JERMYN: 'New American 
Impressionism.' photographs. Through February 13 
at Aldrich Public Library in Garre. Info. 223-1570. 
PATRICK LEAHY: 'The Eye of Senator Leahy.” a 
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CENTRAL VT SHOWS 


‘Broken Hearts & Sweet Tarts’ Nobody forgets 

a broken heart S.P.A.C.E. Gallery’s latest exhibition, “Broken Hearts & Sweet Tarts," 
is the artistic equivalent of curling up with a pint of Ben & Jerry’s for a bad-romance 
wallow session. Just in time for Valentine’s Day, an eclectic group of Vermont artists 
reflects on love, loss, heartache and misery. But don’t worry; it’s not all despair. The 
adjacent Backspace Gallery offers a saucy pick-me-up behind a red curtain: an adults- 
only exhibition of curvaceous “tarts,” which may not be able to mend a broken heart but 
will certainly distract from it Through February 23. Pictured: “Tart” by Kristin Richland. 



20 % off all Jewelry 

February 1 st - 14'" 2013 


PECHA 

KUCHA 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 @ 6:OOPM 

Learn more about PechaKucha at www.pecha-kucha.org 
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We also carry 
Blooming Plants, 
Chocolates, 
Stuffed Animals 
and Balloons! 


KATHY 
& COMPANY 
FLOWERS 

22 1 Colchester Ave. 
Burlington I 863-7053 
kathycoflowers.com 









‘Useful and Elegant Accomplishments’ 

A century and a half ago, Norwich University alumni were among the three million 
American men fighting in the Civil War. Norwich is marking the 150th anniversary 
with a pair of exhibits at its Sullivan Museum in Northfield. “Useful and Elegant 
Accomplishments” features drawings by 19th-century alums. Some recorded their 
wartime experiences by drawing the battlefields they encountered; others drew tourist 
sites they visited abroad later in their careers. The concurrent exhibit, “1861-1862: 
Toward a Higher Moral Purpose" — which comes down March 31 — delves further into 
the experiences of Norwich’s Civil War vets through photographs, artwork, weapons 
and even a cannon. Pictured; “Bridge Over the Bear River, Salt Lake Valley, 1867” 
by Grenville M. Dodge. 



FREE BRAKE PADS! 

Please join us in supporting the community. 
Anyone who brings in six or more food 
n items to Girlington Garage in February 

^ A will recieve free brake pads. Call for details. 



Happy 

Valentines 

Day! 

Come in today and let us help 
you find the peifect piece. 



Lippa’s 


in Church Street, Burlington 
802.862.1042 www.lippas.com 
Mon. -Sat. io-y.45 Closed Sun. 


VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


A 1 Year Study with Two 
Doses of Vaccine or Placebo 
Healthy Adults Ages 18-50 
Screening visit, Dosing Visits 
and Follow-up Visits 
Up to $2,1 20 Compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


Call 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 




movies 


Stand Up Guys kkki 


I n the course of three decades as a 
reviewer, there have certainly been 
times when I’ve changed my mind 
about a film. There have been a few I 
initially dismissed and later grew to admire. 
And even fewer I considered significant on 
the initial viewingbut less so with successive 
ones. I can’t recall, however, ever changing 
my mind about a film — doing a complete 
critical 180 — while still in the process of 
watching it. That’s exactly what happened in 
the course of watching Stand Up Guys. 

To say it doesn’t start out promisingly is 
an understatement. A1 Pacino, now 72, plays 
Val, a small-time hood getting out of jail af- 
ter 28 years. Christopher Walken, who’ll be 
70 next month, is Doc, the old friend and 
partner in crime who picks him up. Can you 
blame me for abandoning all hope when, 
within minutes, the reunion has degenerated 
into a brothel visit and extended Viagra gag? 
I’m pretty sure I could've made it through 
life without hearing the man who played 
Michael Corleone utter die line "I’ve got a 
python in my pants." 

Next stop: a nursing home. The two de- 
cide to “rescue" their one-time getaway 


driver, a semi-comatose coot attached to an 
oxygen tank. Hirsch is played by Alan Arkin 
(age 78). It’s the movie that’s in serious need 
of saving when his friends’ pop-in magically 
rejuvenates the old fellow. The filmmak- 
ers aren't content to have him outmaneuver 
cops in a high-speed freeway chase: back at 
the brothel, he follows that up by realizing 
his lifelong dream of having a three-way. 
Even that’s not ridiculous enough for the 
movie's makers, though: Hirsch’s paid pais 
fall madly in love with him. 

Then, just as you're about to write the 
whole thing off as mobster bucket-list ba- 
loney, the last thing you expect happens: 
Things get interesting. And human. And real. 
The film turns its focus to the relationship 
between Val and Doc, and we come to under- 
stand there’s more happening here than we 
realized. What looked like Val's first night of 
freedom may in actuality be his last hurrah. 

The boss (Mark Margolis) of the organi- 
zation for which Pacino’s character worked 
has, we learn, also been counting the days 
to his release. His son was killed by a bullet 
from Val’s gun in the shoot-out with police 
for which Val did time. Neither the acciden- 


tal nature of the death nor Val's refusal to rat 
out the gang makes a lick of difference. Mar- 
golis' character wants Val dead by 10 a.m., 
and he wants Doc to pull the trigger. 

Directed by Fisher Stevens (Just a Kiss ) 
and written by newcomer Noah Haidle, the 
picture isn't so much a work of art as a play- 
ground for a couple of artists doing their 
most resonant work in years. Pacino and 
Walken pull pathos and gravitas out of thin 
air, imbuing these two characters with depth 
beyond anything in Haidle's script. As the 
old friends drink and drug the night away, 
they speak wistfully of lives misspent and 
matter of factly about what awaits them in 
the morning. 


Stevens’ second feature proves unex- 
pectedly thoughtful and affecting, thanks 
in large part to virtuoso interplay between 
its leads. And, speaking of unexpected, how 
about an Amour reference? Like Michael 
Haneke's Oscar contender. Stand Up Guys 
offers a clear-eyed rumination on the limits 
of human connection in the face of old age 
and death. The list of films that waded into 
waters this existential over the past year isn’t 
exactly long. I don’t want to oversell it, but 
that’s not bad company for a movie that came 

this close to being Grumpy Old Gangsters. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Warm Bodies ★★★ 



W arm Bodies starts like a paro- 
dy of a teen-angst flick. Nich- 
olas Hoult plays a pale, blank- 
eyed, vinyl-collecting young 
man who slouches through his day, asking 
in voiceover, “Why can’t I connect with any- 
one? Oh, yeah," he observes, “it’s because I’m 

Our hero, R, is a zombie, and not just 
metaphorically. Unable to remember the rest 
of his name, R shambles through a posta- 
pocalyptic urbanscape (obviously Montreal), 
occasionally stopping to groan at his best 
friend (Rob Corddry) or to reminisce about 
the days when people breathed and looked 
each other in the eye. 

As R envisions a pre-zombified world 
where people “connected,’’ director Jona- 
than Levine (50/50, The Wackness), who 
adapted Isaac Marion's novel to the screen, 
inserts a shot of a present-day crowd with 
every pair of eyes glued to a smartphone. 

That juxtaposition is probably the satiri- 
cal high point of Warm Bodies, which starts 
bold and finishes timid and tepid, unable to 
do justice to its conceit Because, you see, 
Marion’s novel isn't just a zombie coming- 
of-age story: It's a zombie version of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

R falls in love with Julie (Teresa Palmer), 


a surviving human, after he eats her boy- 
friend's brain and absorbs his memories. He 
becomes her protector, and Julie less plau- 
sibly reciprocates his feelings, precipitating 
changes in R’s cold, undead nature. That’s 
right: Love makes zombies' hearts beaL In 
montages set to '80s pop songs, R rediscov- 
ers his humanity. 

Warm Bodies is no Twilight: For one thing, 
even though he acts mainly with his unblink- 
ing eyes, one shoulder and the occasional 
grunted phrase, Hoult is far more expressive 
than Robert Pattinson as Edward Cullen. It’s 
a minimalist comic star turn from the actor 
who made his name on the British dramedy 
“Skins,” with a touch of genuine pathos. 

For another thing, R doesn't virtuously 
abstain from human flesh, like those sparkly 
vampires: he chows down until Julie’s love 
redeems him. Here’s the problem, though: 
Romeo and Juliet is a tragedy. There is no 
possible happy ending to the story of a girl 
who loves the boy who killed her kinsman 
— or ate her boyfriend — and no amount 
of fuzzy, love-conquers-nll mysticism can 
change that. 

Warm Bodies does have actual villains: 
the “bonies," zombies who've abandoned 
their humanity to become pure killing ma- 
chines (and bad CGI). Equally opposed to 


young love is Julie's dad (John Malkovich), 
the quasi-fascist leader of the human settle- 
ment. But really, can you blame him? 

Levine gives Warm Bodies a hazy, indie- 
style wistfulness that makes the story’s more 
ridiculous aspects easier to swallow; in his 
rendering, zombieism is just another quirk 
that makes it harder to relate to people. 

But a metaphorical conceit can only be 
stretched so far. This one snaps with a bang 
when Julie too quickly forgives R for his 
big transgression, rendering her character 
— who seemed likably grounded up to this 
point — shallow and unbelievable. Yes, her 
boyfriend (Dave Franco) had a death wish. 
No, zombies can’t help wanting to eat people. 


Yes, R wants to change, and his goth look is 
fetching. But the movie transforms from a 
smart little comedy to another eye-rolling 
teen romance when the pair's love becomes 
a force that can change the world. 

By the time the film wobbles to a close, 
satire has been abandoned, and Levine 
seems to have given up on creating anything 
but an Instagram-twee zombie Valentine. 
That’s too bad, because, had the romance 
been as messy and conflicted as the blood 
bath where the lovers met. Warm Bodies 
could have been more than just another dead 
high concept walking 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

BEAUTIFUL CREATURES: A Southern teen falls in 
love with a young woman from a family of witches, 
and yes, this paranormal romance is more of what 
Twilight wrought. Based on the novel by Kami 
Garcia and Margaret Stohl. Alden Ehrenreich. Alice 
Englert. Jeremy Irons and Viola Davis star, Richard 

PG-13: starts Wednesday. February 13, at Capitoi) 


IDENTITY THIEF: Jason Bateman vs. Melissa 
McCarthy? Our money’s on the lady with the smart 



SIDE EFFECTS: Rooney Mara plays a young wife 
whose anxiety medication fails to improve her 
mental state in this thriller-slash-critique-of- 
the-pharmaceutical-industry from ever-versatile 



NOW PLAYING 

ARGO*** Ben Affleck plays a covert agent who 
uses a daring deception to try to rescue Americans 
trapped in Iran during the hostage crisis in 

Goodman. Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston. Affleck 
directed. (120 min, R) 

bullet TO THE HEAO**l/z Sylvester Stallone 
plays a hitman who teams up with a cop (Sung 
Kang) to avenge their respective partners. Walter 
Hill returns to directing with this action flick based 
on a French graphic novel, also starring Jason 
Momoa and Christian Slater. (91 min, R. Essex. 

DJANGO UNCHAINED**** Ouentm Tarantino 

evil plantation owner. With Leonardo Dicaprio. 
Christoph Waltz and Kerry Washington. (16S min, 
R) 

FRANKENWEENIE* * *1/2 A boy named Victor 
Frankenstein gets more than he bargained for 

in this black-and-white, stop-motion animation 

Charlie Tahan. Catherine O'Hara, Martin short and 
Winona Ryder. (97 min, PG) 

GANGSTER SQUAD* LOS Angeles. 1949. A 

that sounds like a mashup of L.A. Confidential and 
Young Guns, since it stars flavors-of-the-moment 
Josh Brolin, Ryan Gosling and Emma Stone — plus 
Sean Penn and Nick Nolte. Ruben ( Zombieland ) 
Fleischer directed, (113 min, R) 

HANSEL AND GRETEL: WITCH HUNTERS 1/2* 

The fairy-tale kids (Jeremy Renner and Gemma 
Arterton) are all grown up and using serious 
weaponry, and we sincerely hope this action Rick 
isn't taking itself seriously. With Peter Stormare 
and Famke Janssen. Tommy (Dead Snow) Wirkola 
directed, (93 min. R) 

THE HOBBIT: AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY*** 

of the Rings, chronicling Bilbo Baggios' quest to 
reclaim a dragon's treasure, is slated to become 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 
**★ = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
*★*★* = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 



Bohemian Tearoom 


A 

Loose Leaf Tea Shop 

Tea Ware and Accessories 

Light Fare & Deserts 


Vegetarian, Vegan and Gluten-Free Options 



Special Event: Hawaiian Tea and Chocolate Slideshow and Tasting 
February 10, 9-11 a.m. $35 


Locally Owned, Globally Connected 
8o Church Street 802951-2424 dobrateavt.com 
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MOVIE CLIPS = 



movies you missed 



73: The Imposter 

This week in Movies You Missed: a true story stranger than fiction. 


I n 1994, 13-year-old Nicholas Barclay left his home in San Antonio, Tx., and 
I did not return. Nearly four years later, his family received a call from Spain. 
Their missing child, they were told, had been found. Nicholas' grown sister, 

Carey Gibson, jumped on a plane. What she didn't know — but the viewer of 
Bart Layton's documentary does, early on — was that “Nicholas” was actually a 
23-year-old Frenchman named Frederic Bourdin who made a habit of imperson- 
ating abused or abandoned teenagers. His motive, he claimed, was to find the love 
and care his own family had denied him. 

... As soon as he saw a color photo of the missing boy, Bourdin realized he could 
never convince Nicholas’ family that he — dark-eyed, dark-haired, not a native 
English speaker — was their blond, blue-eyed, all-American son. Or could he? 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Chronicles 
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Royall Tyler Theater 
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Curses, Foiled Again 

Sheriff's deputies investigating a 
convenience-store robbery in Nicev- 
ille, Fla., arrested suspect Zachariah 
Dalton Howard, 22, after they spotted 
him at a nearby supermarket calling 
his mother for a ride home. (South 
Florida Sun-Sentinel) 

Police searching for thieves who broke 
into a home in Gaithersburg, Md., 
and then stole the homeowners’ car 
for their getaway, spotted the vehicle 
at a nearby convenience store. The 
suspects were there because one of 
them, Marcus Lee, 20, stopped to use 
the bathroom, where he spent 11 min- 
utes. “That 11-minute period is when 
the police come,” prosecutor Stephen 
Chaikin explained after Lee pleaded 
guilty. (The Washington Post) 

First Things First 

After a Seattle city bus hit Carl Gray, 

32, shattering its windshield, the 
victim managed to get up and walk 
about a block with a bloodied head to a 
Starbucks and ordered a cup of coffee. 
Paramedics followed him and, before 
he could drink his brew, took him to 
the hospital. (Seattle Times) 

Naming Rites 

Washington state lawmakers are 
considering a proposal to allow private 
bidders to pay for the right to name 
publicly owned facilities, from govern- 
ment buildings to schools. “I’m trying 
to think out of the box and come up 
with some revenue for our local folks 
and for our state that isn't another 
dollar out of taxpayers' wallets,” state 
Rep. Jan Angel, who introduced the 
plan, said. “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained." 

Naming rights are already common 
for sports venues, such as Sleep Train 
Arena in Sacramento, Calif., and Cleve- 
land’s Quicken Loans Arena. And other 
states have approved similar measures. 
Virginia lawmakers, for example, 
last year OK'd selling naming rights 
to bridges and roads. Virginia also 
signed a $2 million-a-year deal grant- 
ing GEICO exclusive naming rights 
to its 43 rest areas. In New York City, 
the British bank Barclays is paying 
$200,000 a year for the naming rights 
to a Brooklyn subway station. 

Angel’s plan would continue letting 
governments name memorials after 
notable people for free. It also bans 
obscene or offensive names, as well 
as the names of tobacco or cannabis 
companies. (Associated Press) 

Bark Worse Than Bite 

Hoping to thwart illegal logging in 
the Amazon, Brazil began fitting trees 
with wireless tracking devices that 


alert authorities when they are cut 
down and moved. The device, called 
Invisible Tracck, is the size of a deck 
of cards and powered by a battery that 
lasts a year. Coming within 20 miles of 
a cellular network activates its signal. 
(Mongabay.com) 

Anti-Social Media 

A 16-year-old girl in Monticello, Ind., 
drove 60 miles in a pickup truck to 
beat up a 17-year-old girl in LaPorte, 
Ind., who she said spread rumors 
about her on Facebook. The victim’s 
mother pulled the girls apart, and the 
Monticello girl left, but police arrested 
her later when they saw her return to 
the scene. (Associated Press) 

Police accused Timothy Tucker and 
Shequita Cade of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor after a You- 
Tube video showed them driving their 
middle-school daughter to fight with a 
14-year-old girl at a school bus stop in 
Tucker, Ga. Taylor can be heard on the 
video encouraging his daughter to hit 
the victim while the two struggled on 
the ground and shouting at witnesses, 
"Nobody better try to jump in neither.” 
(Atlanta’s WSB-TV) 

What Are the Odds? 

Albanian-born actor Praq Rado, 31, 
was traveling by train to New York’s 
Hamptons International Film Festival 
because a film about his immigration 
journey, titled “Dreaming Ameri- 
can,” had been chosen for screening. 
Rado escaped from Albania, entered 
America without papers and struggled 
to find work without a Social Security 
number before becoming an actor. 
Federal immigration agents, who’d 
been looking for Rado since he was or- 
dered deported in 2007, arrested him 
aboard the train. (Easthampton Patch) 

Breaking News 

A month after the Social Security 
Administration reprimanded an em- 
ployee for creating a “hostile work 
environment” by regularly passing 
gas at his office, the agency withdrew 
the action. Its Office of Disability 
Operations, which issued the repri- 
mand to a 38-year-old man working 
at an agency office in Baltimore, had 
cited 60 documented instances of the 
worker passing gas in his office over a 
12-week period, sometimes as often as 
nine times a day, according to a log the 
man’s supervisor kept to record his of- 
fenses. Even though the man provided 
proof that his condition was medical, 
his supervisor noted, “Nothing that 
you have submitted has indicated you 
would have uncontrollable flatulence. 
It is my belief that you can control this 
condition.” (The Washington Post) 
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5 Years 
24+ hours of footage 
More than 1.8 million views 
1 award-winningvideo journalist 

Watch the 300th episode 
on February 13. 


Check out the last 299 at sevendaysvt.com. 
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Starting Feb. 14 

• HIV Testing tor Male Couples 

• First 50 couples receive 
great incentives! 

iVermont CARES 

" Committee fot AIDS Resources. Education. & Services 
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WolVIEM WSIVIEIM 

KIND AND CARING PERSON ALWAYS 

person who always shows respect to 
everyone I meet I am bi-curious right 
now. This is all new to me. Looking for 
someone who can be patienL We don't 
have to have the same likes. After all. 
we are all different, goddessofvt. 38 


OK. this is my first venture in online 
personal stuff. You could say I'm an 
online virgin ... I have been a few 

this point, looking for someone to 
have some adventure, fun and humor 
with skiing and long walks in between. 
Be ready to change with the stars or 


I value fun, laughter and companionship 

long hike in the woods with my dogs. 

I'm transitioning from a decades- 
long profession to one that thrills 
me as I navigate graduate school. 

sharing myself with a woman who 
gets it. sassafrass 28 . 56. □ 


A few of my favorite things: playing 
folky/rootsy/grassy music with friends, 
hiking, bicycling, backcountry skiing/ 
snowshoeing, exploring new places, 
writing, reading, solitude and reveling 

engaged in the process of freeing 


WSIVIEIM MEN 


ALLURING, FAITHFUL. HARMONIOUS 




For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

1 I See photos of 

this person online. 


with just enough quirks to make it 
fun. I enjoy lots of different things 
and I'm usually up for new ideas and 

things. I have a fairly wide variety of 
ones pretty quick. 4MyDesign 24 


I tend to enjoy the simple things in life 
such as hiking, sports and hanging ouL 
If you consider yourself unassuming 
and think I sound interesting feel 


JOIN ME FOR OUTDOOR ADVENTURES! 

64-year-old professional near 
retirement seeks a companion for 
outdoor activities of all kinds and 


travel in New England, the Adirondacks 
and to national parks. Many interests. 




LIFE IS TOO SHORT 

Independent, active and easygoing. I can change a tire, cook a 
great meal and I am not afraid of spiders or snakes. I am feisty, 
witty and honest. I am usually smiling or laughing and can be 
a dork. Looking for someone who I can share adventures with, 
is an authentic adult, emotionally intelligent and intellectually 
stimulating. CMEVT, 43 , Women seeking Men. 

On a Saturday night you will most likely find me doing something 



MEN &eekii^MEN 

EDUCATED. ACCOMPLISHED AND HO' 

I've just moved back, though I grew u| 


friends spring, summer and rail. While I 
enjoy sex myself. I don't want to start a 
relationship in the sack. It seems like a 
waste of time. thurstonhowell3. 46. d 


PHOTOGRAPHER. MODERN, CREATIVE 

I believe in love. I believe in honesty. 

I can be pretty humorous and 
entertaining sometimes; if I make a lot 
of stupid jokes, it's probably because 
l like you. I don't tend to kiss on the 
first date, but perhaps if you're super 

of the nfght. Akleinl200. 22. Q 






For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


PASSION THIRSTY SE 

want to explore everything out there. 
I'm always looking for new things and 

else who's super fun to be with! I am 
really caring and considerate but 
looking to keep my sex life separate 
and uncomplicated! sexylz, 21, a 

MAGICALLY DELICIOUS 
I'm just looking for a good 
time. I'm easygoing, and like 


Tired of giving it away for free? 

I'm offering a mutually beneficial 
arrangement that lets us play, in 

requirements: you love sex, travel, 

athletic, smart, slightly sub. 28-40. 
no drama, I’m successful, generous, 
highly educated, enjoying life and 


IIRTY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

ooking for a guy, girl or group to join 
rie and possibly another playmate 
'-ke playing wi- 


MEN 


it for far too long! Why 
should we suffer when we could both 
be having wonderful orgasms? Lookini 
for someone to satisfy by means of 
their choosing, loverinneed, 34 


girl! I would like to meet first ... very 
discreet inquiries only! dirtygirl69 42 

Looking for an established man who 
wants to have descreet encounters. 

I love to have fun! Vt 


NATURAL AND ORGAN 

things just happen. I a 



She heads to Boston for her Triends.* 

I hope to find friends here. Looking foi 
intelligent healthy, exciting women 


WILD. ATHLETIC. ROCK TH 
are interested in trying ne 


Love to enjoy and be enjoyed, to 
feel that tension in your whole 
body, to do what we're made 
to do. rockinghard. 38, Cl 




average build, seeking a female for 



COUPLE LOOKING FOR FUN 

My boyfriend and I are looking 
for a mature (age doesn't matter) 
play with us 


liy guy looking 
for someone to have fun with both in 
and out of the bedroom. I am most 
attracted to 1) personality 2) face 3) 
stomach, with personality being the 


SOOO READY TO PLAY! NATURAL. CLEAN. FUN-LOVING COUPLE 



42polyplease. 41, 0 


(W ^uicle to (Wand fiuAL 

mistress 



and its great in many ways, including the sex [be 
I’ve ever had). I find myself falling for him more 
and more, but unfortunately, there are things 
that will prevent us from being together long 
term. Regardless of how much I wish we could be 
together, we can't. We talk about it often, but at 
what point should I walkaway? A major part of me 
is concerned that I'll never find sex this good again 
with a new mate. If something concrete doesn't 
cause the end to a ''relationship,' how do we both 
move on without thinking, What if? 


Ve^loJubM, 


I'm confused. Why can't you be together? Is NASA 
sending you to live on Mars? Is he a CIA agent going 
deep undercover? 

Barring the above, I cant imagine why two 
people shouldn't be together if they’re in love. More 
likely, you're facing obstacles to being together, 
and one of you is balking. Is one of you married? Is 
one of you moving across the country? These are 
challenging circumstances, but these relationships 
can work out — so long as both people are on board. 

So, who’s holding out? If you're the one 
naysaying the future of your relationship, do him 


he's the best sex you've ever had and that you're 
falling for him. Tell him that you're willing to make 
it work, no matter what the circumstances. If he's 
unwilling to commit, tell him not to let the door hit 
his ass on the way out. A doomed love affair may 
seem romantic now. but it can take an emotional 


Need advice? mm 

Email me at mistressffisevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



GREERS 


Professional Fabricare Services 


February Special 

23 % Dn 

Pants Cleaning 



Free Pick-Up and Delivery 



Northern 


Limits 



MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 

FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A $200 PRIZE 


isPb y 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 









Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

V AppStore 






222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY HEALTHY LIVING’S TALENTED BAKE SHOP TEAM 


ORDER NOW 
THROUGH TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 12™. 


at healthylivingmarket.com 
or 802.863.2569 


Delight in decadent red 
velvet cake. Dress up with 
tuxedo strawberries or 
dress down with the velvety 
vegan dark chocolate 
version. Stay up late with 
our espresso-infused 
flourless chocolate cake and 
impress at breakfast with 
our chocolate-cherry 
sourdough. Share sweet 
secrets with a custom 
conversation heart cookie 
(we'll never censor... or tell... 
so go wild!). 





